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Thermally Activated Glide in Face-Centred Cubic Metals and 
its application to the Theory of Strain Hardening} 


By Z. 8. Basinsx1 


Division of Pure Physics, National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada 


[Received August 16, 1958] 


ABSTRACT 


The influence of temperature and strain rate on the flow stress of poly- 
crystalline aluminium, and single crystals of aluminium, copper and silver 
was studied. Tensile tests were carried out at various temperatures down to 
1-7°x. The results indicate that the reversible change of flow stress (after 
correction, for variation in elastic modulus in experiments involving tem- 
perature change) results from the thermally activated surmounting of 
barriers by glide dislocations. The main barriers are believed to be forest 
dislocations cutting the glide plane. The variation of the force between a 
dislocation and an obstacle with their separation was derived for the three 
metals ; the values agreed well with the expected forms. The maximum force 
can be computed if the distance at which the force rises steeply is assumed 
to be equal to the Burgers vector; the values are, for aluminium, 
3-5x 10-5 dynes, and for copper, 6:3 x 10-> dynes. 

It has been shown that the internal stress varying over distances larger 
than the separation between, successive dislocations emitted from the same 
source will not contribute appreciably to the hardening, and that the most 
important source of hardening is the dislocation forest. This is borne out 
by the fact that the flow stress ratio is approximately the same for poly- 
crystalline and single crystal specimens of aluminium deformed both in tension 
and torsion, and also for commercially pure aluminium. 

The rate of strain hardening in the linear region has been calculated 
using the above assumptions, and agrees well with experimental data. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Tue detailed mechanism of the increase in strength of metals resulting 
from plastic deformation remains one of the most important problems 
in the dislocation theory awaiting satisfactory solution. It is generally 
agreed that the finite stress needed to cause plastic flow is due to obstacles 
impeding the motion of dislocations through a crystal. The relative 
importance of various types of obstacles in determining the flow stress 
of strain hardened metals, however, is still a subject of speculation. 
It is convenient to divide obstacles into two groups according to the 
distance over which they interact with the glide dislocations. The 
obstacles exerting short range forces, such as forest dislocations (Cottrell 


* +Communicated by the Author. This work was first presented at the 
annual metal physics conference, Kingston, Ontario, September 1957 ; and 
also at the Ottawa Symposium on Melting, Diffusion and related topics, 
October 1957 (Basinski 1958). 
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1952) or jogs (Mott 1951, Seitz 1952) can be overcome at finite temperatures 
with the help of thermal fluctuations, even though the force on the glide 
dislocations is smaller than the force exerted by the obstacles. This type 
of interaction will lead to temperature and strain rate dependent flow 
stress. On the other hand, the activation energies involved when the 
dislocation moves under adverse stress over a large distance would be 
outside the range of thermal fluctuations at ordinary temperatures. We 
must therefore expect that the flow stress originating from long-range 
elastic interactions between dislocations should be independent of the 
strain rate, and depend on temperature only through elastic moduli. 
Experiments on the temperature and strain rate variation of the flow 
stress should therefore provide a means of distinguishing between long- and 
short-range obstacles. We must remember, however, that any obstacle 
interacting with the glide dislocations over distances larger than 5-10 
interatomic spacings will behave as a long-range obstacle in this type of 
experiment, and that some additional justification will be needed to identify 
it with the long-range elastic stress field of other dislocations whose 
wavelength will be comparable to, or larger than the average distance 
between the dislocations. 

Cottrell and Stokes (1955) pointed out that the difference in flow stress 
when a specimen is deformed to the same strain at two different 
temperatures arises from two distinct contributions; i.e. the difference 
arising from the variation of the dislocation configuration with temperature 
and the ‘reversible’ difference due to the help from thermal fluctuations 
in overcoming the obstacles. Here, we shall be concerned only with the 
‘reversible’ contribution. 

The reversible change of flow stress was measured down to liquid 
nitrogen temperature by Cottrell and Stokes (1955) and Adams and 
Cottrell (1955) in single crystals of aluminium and copper. Their results 
indicate that the ratio of flow stresses at two given temperatures settles 
down to a constant value after the initial few per cent of deformation, 
this value being independent of the thermal and mechanical history of 
the specimen. Essentially the same result was reported more recently 
by Seeger et al. (1957) for single crystals of copper. The increase of the 
temperature and strain rate dependent flow stress with the total stress 
can also be deduced from the work of Wyatt (1953) on creep of 
polycrystalline copper. In this case, however, the experimental scatter 
is too large to enable an unambiguous conclusion on the constancy of 
the flow stress ratio to be reached. 

In most of the existing theories the major part of strain hardening is 
ascribed to the long-range elastic interactions between parallel dislocations 
accumulating in the lattice during the deformation. According to Mott 
(1953) the back stress radiating from a group of dislocations piled up 
behind Cottrell-Lomer barriers can stop the generation of further 
dislocations by the source until the applied stress is increased. Quantitative 
development of the theory leads to a parabolic stress-strain relation. 
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Friedel’s theory (1955) of linear hardening observed in face-centred cubic 
metals at low temperatures, assumes that each source forms a complete 
Cottrell-Lomer barrier around itself in the early stages of deformation. 
Here again, the back stress from the piled-up loops is responsible for the 
increase in strength during the deformation. Seeger et al. (1957) identify 
the main obstacles with the internal stress field in the crystal produced 
by groups of about 25 piled-up dislocations, although the mechanism 
responsible for arranging the dislocations in such groups is not specified. 

These theories all suffer from a common drawback. It is difficult 
to explain with their help the almost total irreversibility of plastic 
deformation. The mechanisms relying on Cottrell-—Lomer barriers are 
also incapable of being extended to body-centred cubic and hexagonal 
close-packed metals, since no dislocation reaction leading to a strong 
sessile is known for these lattices. Also, recent calculations by Stroh 
(1956) suggest that these barriers are not as strong as formerly thought, 
and that it is unlikely that they will be able to support a large number 
of dislocations piled up behind them. 

Several explanations have been advanced to account for the remarkable 
constancy of the flow stress ratio, which implies proportionality between 
long and short-range forces exerted by the obstacles at all stages of 
hardening. Adams and Cottrell (1955) suggest that the pattern of 
dislocations remains constant during the deformation and only the scale 
changes. According to the theory of Seeger et al. (1957), the amplitude 
of the internal stress increases as the square root of the dislocation density ; 
since the flow stress arising from the interaction with the forest should 
also depend in this way on the dislocation density, the theory requires 
proportionality of the hardening from the two sources. 

Finally, it was suggested by Mott (see Cottrell and Stokes 1955) that 
“the important elastic forces on a glide dislocation are those from its 
immediate neighbours rather than the long-range stresses from piled up 
groups, for then the elastic forces and the forest forces acting on the 
dislocation can both be ascribed to the same thing, the presence of nearby 
dislocations’’. This idea is attractive. However, if it is to explain the 
constancy of the flow stress ratio, the important elastic forces must be 
restricted to those dislocations which can act as short-range obstacles, 
i.e. the dislocations threading the glide plane. 

In the present work an attempt has been made to identify the obstacles 
by the distance over which they interact, and to form a consistent picture 
of the hardening process. The temperature dependence of the flow stress 
was measured both for polycrystalline and single crystal samples of high 
purity aluminium, and for single crystals of copper and silver, down to 
temperatures approaching absolute zero. To obtain additional information 
on the nature of the retarding forces created by obstacles, and to eliminate 
the possibility of stress change resulting from effects other than the thermal 
activation of the dislocations over obstacles, the strain rate dependence 
of the flow stress of single crystals was measured over the whole temperature 
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range. The results were used to determine the form of the relation between 
the distance over which the dislocation has to move to overcome the 
obstacle, and the retarding force on it. An approximate value of the 
maximum force was obtained. Some experiments were designed to try 
to upset the proportionality between long- and short-range forces. 

It will be shown that the internal stresses whose wavelengths are large 
in comparison with the mean separation of the dislocations could not be 
effective in retarding the glide, and that the forces between individual 
dislocations are mainly responsible for strain hardening. 

The model proposed accounts for most observations on deformation. 
The values of the rate of hardening, and the magnitude of the Bauschinger 
effect derived from it, agree well with experimental data. The difficulties 
associated with the interpretation of hardening in body-centred cubic 
metals are also removed. 


§ 2. MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


Polycrystalline aluminium specimens were prepared from the high 
purity metal presented by Aluminum Company of America. The analysis 
supplied was, 


Cu, 0-002; - He,.0-001%% 2 "81, 0-0029% 7 "Mg. 0-0019,: 


Specimens having a gauge length of 5 cm and a diameter of 3 mm were 
machined from rod drawn down to 4:8 mm diameter. Fillets of radius 
3mm were left at each end of the specimen. A grain size of about 
120 grains per mm? was produced by annealing at 325°c for one hour. 
The specimens were electropolished in a sulphuric-phosphoric acid mixture. 
Single crystal specimens of high purity aluminium were made from 
Johnson-Matthey spectroscopically pure metal containing, 


Cu, 0:0005%; Fe, 0-0005%; Si, 0-00059%4; Mg, 0:005%. 


The rods provided were drawn into wires of 2-2 mm diameter and cut 
into 60cm lengths. These, after being carefully cleaned in sodium 
hydroxide solution, were packed with high purity alumina into silica 
tubes and passed through a horizontal furnace at 720°c at a rate of 3mm 
per minute. In all cases the whole length of the wire was converted into 
a single crystal. Subsequent spectrographic analysis disclosed no 
detectable contamination. Crystals 6-5cm in length were cut with 
specially sharpened cutters. Only those specimens which showed no 
noticeable bending were used for testing. Any adhering alumina powder 
was removed by etching in sodium hydroxide solution. The crystals 
were then electropolished. 

Copper and silver single crystals of 1:6 mm diameter were made from 
Johnson-Matthey spectroscopic standard metals of analysis: 


Silver: Fe, 0-0002%; Cu and Pb, 0-0001%; Ca, Mg, Si, Na, 0-0001%. 
Copper: Ag, 0-0005%; Ni, < 0-0003%; Pb, < 0-0004%. 
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The method of production of the specimens was similar to that used for 
pure aluminium, but to prevent oxidation, high purity graphite was used 
to pack the wires in the silica tubes. The specimens cut from long single 
crystals were designated by letters a, b, etc., starting from the end first 
to solidify. 

The orientations of the axes of tension of the specimens were determined 
by the rotating crystal method (Schmid and Boas 1950). The orientations 
are shown in fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 


Orientations of crystals tested. 
@ Aluminium. 
© Copper. 
C] Silver. 


Polycrystalline specimens were deformed in a screw-driven resistance 
strain gauge tensile testing machine described previously (Basinski 1957). 
Experiments on single crystal specimens were carried out using an improved 
version of this machiney. The stress was measured by means of a cell 
consisting of four resistance strain gauges in a Wheatstone bridge mounted 
on a cantilever beam of 248 alloy; the cell was calibrated to 50 kg against 
dead weights, and was found to be reproducible and linear to better than 
0-:1%. The output, after amplification, was applied to a Speedomax 


+ The author is grateful to Dr. J. W. Christian for collaboration in building 
this machine. 
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recorder, producing the load elongation curve directly. Since the changes 
of stress involved were very small an auxiliary circuit was incorporated 
allowing the zero to be suppressed in ten steps, thus obtaining high 
sensitivity, a deflection of 2-54 mm corresponding frequently to about 
0-1°% of the maximum stress. A sliding O-ring seal between the two 
crossheads prevented condensation of air in the specimen chamber at 
very low temperatures without introducing friction on the load transmitting 
member of the machine. The crosshead was driven from a synchronous 
motor by two gear boxes in series, one giving a range of strain rate from 
10-8 to 10-6 sec—, the other enabling the rate of deformation to be changed 
instantaneously by a factor of 10. Both the crosshead and the recorder 
chart were driven from the same shaft. 

With the older machine the temperatures were measured with a 
copper-constantan thermocouple previously calibrated against a gas 
thermometer. Below 78°K and at 125°K a gas flow cryostat (Swenson 
and Stahl 1954) was employed; other points were obtained using constant 
temperature baths. The baths and the respective temperatures which 
they maintained were: liquid nitrogen, b.p. 78°K; isopropyl chloride, 
m.p. 144°K; solid acetone, m.p. 179°K; acetone—carbon dioxide, 200°K ; 
ice-calcium chloride, 225°K; ice point, 273°K; boiling water, 373°K; 
and stanalax, controlled at 483°K. In all cases the baths were stirred 
gently with a mechanical stirrer and all were reproducible to within 1°K, 
with the exception of the acetone—carbon dioxide point; in this case 
it was difficult to keep the temperature within +5°K. In the experiments 
with aluminium, the solid acetone point was 163°K, which probably 
resulted from pre-cooling with solid carbon dioxide. 

In the work with single crystals a cryostat standard in this laboratory 
(White 1958) was used for points not obtainable by the use of standard 
baths. Here, the temperature was electronically controlled to within 
0-01°K and measured directly with a constant volume gas thermometer. 

The single crystals were held in split grips with a threaded circular hole 
of diameter slightly smaller than that of the specimen, leaving a 5 cm 
exposed length. No slipping in the grips was detected, and since in many 
cases easy glide up to about 30% was observed, this method of mounting 
was considered not to introduce serious deformation in the exposed test 
section. For the experiments in which the specimens were intermittently 
twisted during stretching, the lower grip was mounted on a ball race, and 
had a handle by means of which the grip was easily turned through any 
angle. 


§ 3. SomE THEORETICAL RELATIONS 


Since the reversible change of flow stress with temperature increases 
with the amount of deformation, some obstacles exerting short-range 
forces on dislocations must be formed during the glide process. Two 
kinds of obstacle have been considered by previous workers; those arising 
from the cutting of the dislocation forest by glide dislocations, proposed 
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by Cottrell (1952) and developed theoretically by Seeger (1954); and 
also the short-range retarding influence of jogs in screw dislocations 
(Seeger 1955a). It has been pointed out by Mott (1956 a) that since these 
jogs can undergo conservative motion, they will be ineffective as obstacles. 
In the following treatment, we shall therefore consider only the mechanism 
of overcoming the dislocation forest. 

In Seeger’s theory it was assumed that the forest is distributed uniformly, 
and that the activation energy decreases linearly with increasing applied 
stress over the whole process of intersection of dislocations. The 
activation energy arises from the work done by the dislocation against 
the net retarding force in overcoming an obstacle, and the assumption 
of linear dependence implies that the retarding force exerted by the 
obstacle is constant, independent of the dislocation position. This 
assumption, as applied to cases in which dislocations are split into partials, 
seems questionable, since complete intersection comprises two distinct 
processes, i.e. the formation of constrictions, and subsequent formation 
of jogs in the constricted dislocations. These processes might overlap 
to some extent in metals with low stacking fault energy. There is, however, 
no justification in assuming that the retarding force from an obstacle 
will be constant and the same for both processes. 

Here, we shall not assume @ priori the form of the variation of activation 
energy with stress, but rather derive relations by which it can be obtained 
from experimentally observable quantities. Also, we shall not use the 
restriction of the uniform distribution of the dislocation forest. 

Consider a dislocation line pressing against a row of identical forest 
dislocations whose spacing along the line is not necessarily uniform. We 
shall assume that the retarding force F(x), on each segment of a glide 
dislocation held up by an obstacle will vary in some manner with its 
distance (x) from the obstacle. The force /' pressing the segment forward 
will depend on its length and on the applied stress. Obviously the obstacle 
will be overcome when the retarding force is the greater only if sufficient 
activation energy, U, can be acquired from thermal fluctuations. The 
value of this energy will be given by, 


0 
=— | (F(x) — F) dx 
Gey 
where %eq is defined by F(%eq) =. 
Integrating by parts, we have: 


Fax 
U= | xd (x) 
F 


where F is the force on the dislocation segment from the applied stress, 
Fmax is the maximum retarding force exerted by the obstacle, and 2 is 
the distance which the segment must move under adverse force, i.e. the 
activation distance. The non-uniformity of the forest distribution will 
result in a corresponding spread in the values of U. To deal with it, 
following Cottrell (1952), we shall identify an array of segments of glide 
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dislocations held up by obstacles with the ‘soft spots’ of Wyatt’s theory 
of creep (1953), and we shall derive the rate of thermally activated glide 
using this formal model. It seems improbable that the passage of one 
dislocation over an obstacle will appreciably increase the activation energy 
required by the next dislocation. We shall therefore assume throughout 
this work that each ‘soft spot’ can be used n times before being removed. 
With this modification, Wyatt’s equation gives for the strain rate, 


danN Abdu die eee | 


where NV, assumed here to be independent of U (Cottrell 1953), is the 
number of ‘soft spots’ per cubic centimetre having activation energy 
between U and (U+dU), A is the area swept by a dislocation after 
overcoming an obstacle, and 6 is the Burgers vector; dU/dt is the “rate 
of advance of the thermal front”. As shown by Wyatt the shape of the 
thermal front remains unchanged during deformation, and its rate of 
advance is given by 

dU kL 

CIP OES 

Since we are not dealing here with creep experiments, the time ¢ is an 

inconvenient parameter. However, it may be eliminated and the rate 
of advance of the thermal front expressed in terms of the activation energy, 
say U,,f, corresponding to the position of steepest slope. Let us now do 
this. Wyatt’s expression for the distribution of activation energy in yet 
unremoved soft spots modified by assuming that each soft spot may be 
triggered times before being removed is 


Ne Nieen { — “oxp(- Unlk)} 


where v is the frequency of vibration of a dislocation against the obstacle, 
k is Boltzmann’s constant, and 7' is absolute temperature. 

Difierentiating this equation twice with respect to U to yield maximum 
slope and setting the result equal to zero we find: ; 


1 v 
t a Peay = U,/kT), 


thus, substituting in the previous equation for dU/dt, we have: 


oT = exp (- 0/2) 


where, we repeat, U,, is the activation energy of soft spots lying on the 
steepest part of the thermal front. 
Combining the last equation with eqn. (1) we get: 
€= NkT Abvexp (— U,,,/kT) ty deena (2) 
which differs from the corresponding formula given by Seeger (1955 a) 


ee eee 

t The choice of U,, as reference energy is somewhat arbitrary, but since 
the thermal front is very steep the particular choice of an energy to characterize 
the front is not very important. 
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for uniformly distributed obstacles only in that the number of effective 
‘soft spots’ depends on temperature. The strain rate obtained is thus 
the same as that produced from Nk’ ‘soft spots’ having activation 
energy U,,. We shall now drop the subscript m, and write the energy 
simply as U. 
Equation (2) can now be written, 

U=kT In (NkT Abv)/e. me hai ee eee) 
The variation of Aby with temperature is small and will be neglected. 
Differentiating with respect to temperature at constant strain rate, and 
with respect to Iné at constant temperature, 


aU 
(Sp), —Alnwerabve+ 1 ok a cpapeee a 4) 


eee AN 


The retarding force acting on a segment of dislocation will vary with 
temperature. The forces acting over a distance larger than a few 
interatomic spacings will result mainly from the interaction of the elastic 
stress fields of dislocations, and therefore should be proportional to the 
elastic modulus, nw. It is more difficult to decide the way in which the 
forces resulting from the intersection process will depend on temperature. 
For want of data, and for simplicity, we shall assume here that all retarding 
forces are proportional to the elastic modulus. Since the variation of 
lattice parameter with temperature is small in comparison with the 
variation of elastic modulus, it will be neglected. 

The temperature dependence of the activation energy is now, 


and 


eee ee) as 
OT} . OT) FF max OF |Fmax/ ut on Z 
and since the forces are proportional to p 
0U dln p 
Gol, ae ee POE) 
also, 
(ses) - (sar) (Ae) et ee tans) 
Olné/ p OF /Fmax/,r\ O@mée / 7 


From (5), (6), (7) and (8) we get 


ging/ 7 8 kT OT or =}: @né Jp 


—— —= = SS — — | by € ob ] ; G 10 


combining (3), (9) and (10), 


sia (8(F/Fmax)/0T)< _Talng 
In (NT Abv/é) = — (1+ Ta) ( = Ne (11) 
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At any given dislocation configuration, 
FF ofp 


where a is the flow stress, and subscript 0 indicates the value at absolute 
zero. 
Equation (11) then becomes, 


( ( o/w 
0 CL: 

TAbry/é)= — aa ) ( ar) 

In(NkT' Abv/é) = Lee SPE 1 vine (12) 
Chia fi (5 In :) . 
The value of the activation energy can be obtained from (3) and (12). 
Thus the measurement of the change of flow stress with both temperature 
and strain rate should enable us to obtain the values of In Nk7'Aby/é and 
the activation energy for overcoming obstacles. 

The variation of the activation distance with the force on the dislocation 
segment should be of interest, since the form of this curve may yield some 
information about the obstacle. The form of the curve connecting the 
force and activation distance can be obtained in the following manner. 


The variation of the activation energy with the applied force on a 
dislocation segment will be given by, 


(SR),--* RR rege fib 


ue 


oU 
(sR), = —aF max - . . ° or (14) 


where fy max is the maximum retarding force exerted by an obstacle 
under conditions corresponding to absolute zero. Using an equation 
corresponding to (5) and (8) where Pax is replaced by Fy max, we obtain, 


or, 


oU OF | Fo max set i < 
a), (eZ), = TS hT 1s eee Lo] 
therefore 
ela 
ors a kT Whiaa is . . . . 
ik a= (Fe), (16) 
Since all the changes are taken at a given dislocation configuration, we 
can write, 
dlno 
an =hT | 2 
ae (2 Ge 2) “Toa ecm Cut) 


The values of ’)/F) max, the ordinates of the force—distance curve, are 
most easily obtained from the temperature variation of the flow stress 
by using the expression, 

Fo a [u 
Pomax  %o/to 


where fF’) is the force corresponding to the absolute zero value of the 
modulus. 


(18) 
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The above calculation gives only the form of the required curve. 
A method of obtaining absolute values of the forces involved will be 
considered later. 


§ 4. TEMPERATURE AND STRAIN RATE DEPENDENCE OF THE FLow Srress 


The reversible changes of the flow stress with temperature and strain 
rate were measured by deforming the specimens alternately at two different 
temperatures at a tensile strain rate of 1-1 x 10-4sec for aluminium 
polycrystals, and 10~*sec~! for all single crystal samples. The rate of 
deformation of single crystals was taken to 10->sec-! and back several 
times at each temperature; in some experiments the strain rate was 
also taken to 10sec and back to check the linearity of the flow stress 
change with In €. 

To limit the deformation by creep during the period when the 
temperatures were being altered, the load had to be relaxed. It was, 
however, found that this unloading introduced a small yield point on 
retesting at the same temperature. Similar behaviour was also observed 
by Haasen and Kelly (1957) in nickel, and more recently in copper by 
Makin (1958a). A compromise solution was therefore adopted, the load 
on the specimens being kept to a minimum of 85°% of the flow stress while 
the temperature was being changed. At temperatures below about 50°xk, 
decreasing thermal expansion, specific heat and creep rate, enabled the 
maximum unloading to be limited to about 2%. Since the change in 
strain rate was accomplished instantaneously, no complications due to 
unloading were introduced here. 

Copper and silver single crystals usually showed large regions of easy 
glide deformation, in some cases extending to strains as high as 30%. 
In the easy glide region, the stress-strain curve was usually serrated, 
smoothing out only when rapid hardening began. Some typical portions 
of the load elongation curves of copper single crystals are shown in fig. 2. 

At temperatures below about 100°K in the early stages of deformation, 
the load followed an almost stepwise path when either the temperature 
or strain rate was changed. At higher strains, for both strain rate and 
temperature alteration, a region of decreased or even negative strain 
hardening followed the increase in load, giving the appearance of a small 
yield point. Conversely a dip in the curve was always associated with 
decreasing strain rate, and a gradual transition between elastic and 
plastic deformation was typical of reloading at higher temperatures. 
At temperatures and strain rates corresponding to stage III of hardening, 
the increase in strain rate produced a sharp change of stress followed by 
an increase in the slope of the curve, before the normal rate of hardening 
was resumed. Decreasing the strain rate resulted in a sharp drop in load 
which then slowly decreased before resuming the normal rate of strain 
hardening. The flow stress changes of aluminium and silver single crystals 
followed a similar form on changing either the strain rate or temperature. 
The stress-strain curves obtained from polycrystalline samples of 
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aluminium followed essentially the same pattern as the single crystal 
curves. In general, however, the transitions between elastic and plastic 
deformation were less well defined. 

The similarity in form of the curves following increase in strain rate 
and decrease in temperature, and vice versa, is striking. 

We are interested in the difference in the flow stress corresponding to 
the same dislocation configuration at two temperatures or strain rates. 
To avoid the difficulty of defining the transition between elastic and plastic 
flow, and the complications introduced by work softening, only the changes 


Fig. 2 
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Portions of the load-elongation curves of copper crystals. (a), (b) and (c), 
specimen 4c, temperatures shown 295 and 78°K. (d), (e) and (f), 
specimen 4d, temperatures shown 4:2 and 25-9°K. The serrations 
after the change of temperature to 4-2°K in (f) probably represent 
unstable adiabatic slip resulting from the decreased rate of strain 
hardening. 


resulting from the increase in stress were used for determination of the 
reversible temperature and strain rate dependence of the flow stress. For 
this purpose, it must be decided which value of the flow stress after the 
change, corresponds to the original dislocation configuration. Since no 
extraneous effects are introduced by altering the strain rate, immediately 
adjacent values (A and B, fig. 2) are taken. 

Because of the similarity of the forms of the curves, it was expected that 
the same mechanism was responsible for the appearance of a hump in 
the curve on lowering the temperature, and immediately adjacent values 
were also used in this case. It might be argued that in this way a small 
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increase in stress resulting from the inloading would be included. However, 
this was always kept to a minimum and the error introduced by such a 
procedure should not be large. 

It should be noticed that the yield points are produced always when the 
stress is suddenly increased, independent of whether it is due to increase 
in the strain rate, decrease in temperature, or previous unloading. On the 
other hand, a decrease in stress results in a sharp dip in the curve. This 
type of behaviour may be explained as a certain amount of cooperation 
between the glide dislocations in overcoming obstacles. When the effective 
strength of the obstacles is suddenly increased, the dislocations will 
redistribute themselves during subsequent glide. The average number 
of dislocations which can be held behind a row of obstacles will increase, 
resulting in a lower observed flow stress. Conversely, a decrease in the 
effective obstacle strength will cause a redistribution leading to an increase 
in the flow stress on subsequent deformation. 

Makin (1958 a) interpreted the appearance of yield points on reloading 
in terms of the formation of Cottrell-Lomer sessiles during unloading. 
The additional stress needed to dissociate them subsequently, accounted 
for the yield point. On this basis Makin (1958 b) decided that the curve 
should be extrapolated back through the yield point to obtain a value of 
the flow stress corresponding to the previous dislocation configuration. 
Makin’s theory, however, cannot explain the appearance of the yield 
point with increasing strain rate, nor the dip following decrease in strain 
rate. 

Similar yield points were observed after unloading also in polycrystalline 
iron specimens (Basinski and Christian 1959) where no possible sessiles of 
this type are known to form. We therefore believe that the unextrapolated 
values are still preferable. 

The flow stress ratios for temperature change were found to be sub- 
stantially constant, independent of the value of total stress both in 
stage II and stage III of the deformation, after a few per cent deformation 
in the linear portion of the curve. This is in agreement with the work of 
Cottrell and Stokes (1955) on aluminium and Adams and Cottrell (1955) 
on copper. Constancy of the ratios was also observed in the strain rate 
experiments. Deviations from proportionality were found early in the 
deformation, especially at stage I, at temperatures above 80°K (cf. Seeger 
et al. 1957). At low temperatures (below 35—40°K) the ratios were constant 
over the entire range of deformation. 

Figure 3 shows the flow stress ratios for strain rate changes from 
10-5sec-1 to 10-4sec-1 plotted against the stress at 10~°sec' for 
aluminium at 17-2°k and 78°K and copper at 25-9°K and 78°K. ‘The 
ratio in the early stages of deformation varies from specimen to specimen, 
whereas it is approximately the same for all work hardened specimens at 
each temperature. 

Seeger et al. (1957) interpreted the larger fractional changes of the 
stress in the easy glide region as indicating that the short-range forces 
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arising from dislocation interactions are unrelated to the long-range 
interactions. In view of the results described above it seems more 
reasonable to conclude that the interactions between the dislocations 
give rise to a constant flow stress ratio, and that the deviations are due 
to some other mechanism, such as the effect of impurity atoms, a small 
Peierls-Nabarro force, etc. A small stress depending on temperature 
and strain rate, but not on strain would predominate when the stress due 
to the interaction of dislocations is small, but at higher strains, when the 
dislocations are more dense, it would be masked. 


Fig. 3 
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Ratio of the flow stresses at strain rates of 10-5 and 10-4 sec. 
©} Aluminium 78°K ; @ Aluminium 17-2°x. 
© Copper 78°K ; @ Copper 25-9°K. 


That this assumption is not unreasonable follows from the work of 
Basinski and Christian (1959) on the temperature and strain rate 
dependence of the flow stress of iron, where the absolute values of the flow 
stress changes were independent of the total stress. The data obtained 
on unhardened specimens should be treated with caution as is indicated 
by a result on silver during easy glide, which softened reversibly when 
cooled from 78° to 4:2°K. It is interesting to note that the strain rate 
flow stress dependence had the right sign. In the linear hardening region 
the temperature dependence became normal again. No explanation is 
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offered here for this curious behaviour, but it is hoped that the question 
will be investigated further. 

The ratio of the flow stress of aluminium at a temperature 7’ to that 
at 4:2°K is shown as a function of temperature in fig. 4. 

The data were taken from the constant ratio region. Two standard 
temperatures were used, below 78°K specimens were cooled directly to 
4-2°; to avoid prohibitive consumption of helium, the transitions from 
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The ratio of the flow stresses at temperature, 7’, to that at 4-2°K for aluminium. 
(] Date from polycrystalline specimens. 
O Data from single crystals. 
x Points of Cottrell and Stokes (1955) normalized at 78°K. 


higher temperatures were made to 78°K, and the ratios of the flow stresses 
at T'°K and 4:2°K were obtained from the relation, 


CO, OC, Ov 


Vase ere. 94:2 

The validity of this type of relation was clearly demonstrated by Cottrell 
and Stokes (1955), whose data normalized to 78°K are included in the figure 
for comparison. The upper curve gives the flow stress corrected for the 
temperature variation of elastic modulus. It was assumed that the 
appropriate modulus was that given by Foreman (1955) for a mixed 
dislocation lying in a {111} plane; Sutton’s values (1953) for cy), C1 and 
C4, were used. 

The corrected curve drops almost linearly down to 80°K then bends 
over and becomes almost horizontal at about 300°K. No discontinuity 
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between the temperature dependent and independent portions of the 
curve (Seeger 1956) was found. The agreement between the different 
sets of data is very satisfactory. The absence of any appreciable difference 
between the ratios obtained on single crystals and polycrystalline samples 
strongly indicates that the distribution of the dislocations cannot play 
an important part in determining the values of the flow stress. 

The flow stress changes produced by taking the strain rate from 10~° sec 
to 10-4sec—1 and from 10-4sec-! to 10-*sec~! were essentially the same, 
indicating that the flow stress varies linearly with In é at least over this 
range of strain rates. The values of (1/7')(@lno/dIn é)p were therefore 
obtained from the stress changes between the strain rates of 10-° sect 
and 10-*sec~!, and are shown for aluminium in fig. 5. Numerical values 
are given in table 1. 


Table 1. Strain Rate Sensitivity of Aluminium 


. 1 falne P 

Temperature (°K) "i (; i= “). <0 
4-2 28-0 
11-5 15-1 
17-2 14:1 
26-0 15-9 
35-5 14-1 
45-5 15:3 
78-0 13-4 
90-0 10-8 
131-0 5-4 
163-0 2:7 
200-0 2:3 
295-0 0-6 


For stress changes resulting from a thermally activated process, 
(1/7')(¢lno/dIn €) which we shall call the strain rate sensitivity, should 
be approximately proportional to 


| Soest | 


oT 


(see eqn. (12)) and should thus follow approximately the slope of the 
flow stress ratio-temperature curve. 

Disregarding for the moment the increase in the strain rate sensitivity 
at 4-2°K, which will be discussed later, comparison of figs. 4 and 5 shows 
that the qualitative agreement between the strain rate and temperature 
data is good. At temperatures up to about 80°K the flow stress decreases 
almost linearly with temperature, and the strain rate sensitivity is almost 
constant, its drop at higher temperatures coincides with the levelling off 
of the stress-temperature curve. 
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Fig. 5 
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Temperature dependence of the strain rate sensitivity of aluminium. 


Fig. 6 
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The ratio of the flow stresses at temperature, 7’, to that at 4-2°K 
for copper. 
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The temperature dependence of the flow stress ratio of copper single 
crystals is shown in fig. 6. Overton and Gaffney’s (1955) values of ¢,,, 
C1, and ¢,, were used to calculate the temperature variation of the elastic 
modulus. The corrected flow stress drops linearly with temperature to 
about 30°K, the rate of change then decreases slowly with increasing 
temperature. The curve remains continuous throughout, and no sign 
of the rapid change near 220°K, reported by Adams and Cottrell (1955) 
and by Makin (1958b) was observed. (Although no direct comparison 
can be made with Makin’s results which were obtained by extrapolating 
across the yield drops.) 


Fig. 7 
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Temperature dependence of the strain rate sensitivity of copper. 


The temperature variation of the strain rate sensitivity of copper is 
shown in fig. 7, and the numerical values are given in table 2. 

The agreement between the temperature and strain rate data is also 
good in this case. No increase in the strain rate sensitivity of the flow 
stress was found in the region of the step in the temperature dependence 
reported by the above authors. 

The discrepancy between the present data and those of Adams and 
Cottrell, and Makin is disturbing. In copper, the variation of elastic 
modulus with temperature is somewhat larger, at any rate above the 
temperature of liquid nitrogen, than the variation in the corrected flow 
stress. Also, in the flow stress-temperature experiments, the complicating 
effects of small possible amounts of recovery and unloading are present. 
A small step in the stress-temperature curve could thus possibly be masked. 
None of these sources of error applies to experiments in which the stress 
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changes result from changes in strain rate, and more reliable data can be 
obtained from these experiments. If the rapid change of stress at the 
step in the stress-temperature curve were produced by the thermal 


Table 2. Strain Rate Sensitivity of Copper 


Temperature(°K) 


4-2 
11-6 
17-2 
25-9 
35-9 
48-5 
78-0 
90-0 

144-0 
179-0 
200-0 
225-0 
273-0 
295 
373 
483 


OS ee ae ee SS ee 
SSSORRASHEDOIUINSSH 
= Se SS eee 
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Table 3. Strain Rate Sensitivity of Silver 


hs 1lf/alno 7 
Temperature(°K) 7 ( i ‘). x 10 
4-2 = 

11-5 6-4(2) 

17-2 6-0(6) 

26-0 6-1(8) 

35-5 5-2(6) 

78-0 2-9(5) 

90-0 2°7(5) 
179-0 2-0(3) 
200-0 1-8(9) 
295-0 1-3(7) 
373-0 0-9(7) 


activation of dislocations during glide (Adams and Cottrell 1955), the 
strain rate sensitivity would be expected to be several times larger in the 
corresponding region. No observable change, however, occurred. It thus 
appears that if such a step is indeed present, it cannot result from any 
thermally activated process. 

2D2 
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Fig. 8 
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The ratio of the flow stresses at temperature, 7’, to that at 4-2°K for silver. 
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Temperature dependence of the strain rate sensitivity of silver. 
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To check whether the difference in the behaviour of copper and aluminium 
arose from their different stacking fault energies, similar experiments 
were carried out on silver, which was expected to have a lower stacking 
fault energy than copper (Christian and Spreadborough 1956, Suzuki 
and Barrett 1958). Figures 8 and 9 and table 3 show the temperature 
and strain rate sensitivity of silver. 

Since no data were available on the temperature variation of the elastic 
moduli for this metal, an approximate value was derived by multiplying 
the corresponding data for copper by the ratio of the fractional change 
of Young’s modulus for silver and copper between 78°K and 273°K taken 
from Koster’s data (Koster 1948). The variation of the flow stress 
with both temperature and strain rate in silver is similar to that 
already described for copper. Here, however, no linear region in the 
stress-temperature relation was observed, although some increase in 
slope is apparent at very low temperatures. The strain rate sensitivity 
follows the curve expected from the temperature dependence of the flow 
stress. 

By using eqn. (12), the approximate value of In Nk7'Abv/€ can be obtained 
from experimental data. At low temperatures, (20-30°K) it was for 
aluminium ~ 14-7, for copper ~ 13-4 and for silver ~ 13-3; at about 200°K 
it became ~ 14-2 for aluminium, ~ 10-5 for copper and ~ 13-0 for silver. 

Since V Abv is approximately independent of temperature, In NkT Abv/é 
should be almost temperature independent except at very low temperatures, 
where its value should decrease sharply. Indication of such a drop has 
indeed been observed in aluminium, here the flow stress strain rate 
sensitivity at 4-2°K is larger than that obtained from extrapolating higher 
temperature values, whereas the temperature dependence of the flow stress 
remains linear down to 1:7°x. No such increase in strain rate dependence 
was observed in copper or silver; this, however, may have been due to 
the inability of the apparatus to record accurately the minute changes of 
stress involved. 

The experimental value of about 13 for In NkT'Abv/€ disagrees with the 
value of 32 derived theoretically by Seeger (1955 a) for the corresponding 
quantity using the uniform forest model. His calculation assumed that 
all the intersecting dislocations at any instant contribute to the flow stress, 
and all ‘soft spots’ lie within the range of available activation energy. 
In an actual crystal only a few slip lines are active at any stage of 
deformation, and therefore only a small number of available dislocations 
are contributing to the deformation at any instant. Further, presumably 
only those dislocation—obstacle pairs whose energies of activation lie 
within a narrow band will affect thermally activated glide. The number 
of activation sites effective at any instant should thus be only a fraction 
of the total number of dislocation—obstacle pairs. 

In all experiments the behaviour was classical down to the lowest 
temperatures, and therefore the frequency of vibration of dislocations 
must be at least two orders of magnitude lower than the atomic frequency. 
In fact, this frequency is variously estimated as between ~ 10° and 
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~ 1019 gec— (Mott and Nabarro 1948, Friedel 1956). The smaller estimates 
of the number of activation sites and frequency, as compared to Seeger’s 
value, should result in a much smaller value of InNkT'Abv/é, the 
experimentally observed value is therefore not unreasonable. 

The activation energies for creep obtained from eqns. (3) and (12) will 
be given by U)=13k7'. As discussed in § 5, the slow increase in flow stress 
with temperature is believed to correspond to the formation of con- 
strictions in dissociated dislocations, whereas the linear increase with 
decreasing temperature corresponds to the formation of jogs in the 
constricted dislocations. For aluminium, extrapolation of the linear 
portion of the curve to the temperature independent value of the flow 
stress gives a temperature of ~150°K. The stress becomes temperature 
independent at ~250-300°K. This gives ~0-073ev for the energy of 
formation of jogs in constricted dislocations, and ~0-048—0-073ev for 
the formation of constrictions. These values are smaller than usually 
quoted, however, they lie at the lower limit of energy values given by 
Seeger (1955 b). 

No experimental values for the corresponding energies in copper and 
silver can be given since the temperature at which the flow stress becomes 
independent of thermal fluctuations has not been reached for these two 
metals. 

The increase in the strain rate sensitivity observed in aluminium at 
4-2°K can be interpreted in two ways. This result would be obtained if 
the activation distance at stresses approaching that necessary to overcome 
obstacles without thermal activation decreased somewhat, which, in turn, 
would lead to faster than linear decrease in activation energy with 
increasing stress. The failure to observe the corresponding increase in 
the rate of the variation of flow stress with temperature in this range is 
easily explained by the decrease of the value of In NkT'Abv/é. On the 
other hand, this behaviour could also result from the ‘tunnel’ effect of 
the dislocations through the energy barrier (Glen 1956, Mott 1956b). 

The proportion of creep which would be activated by energy other than 
thermal energy is here, however, much smaller than that claimed by Glen. 
At 4-2°K the strain rate sensitivity is only twice as high as that expected 
from thermally activated glide (assuming, of course, that the linear 
variation of activation energy with stress is correct). 

It can be shown that the constant of logarithmic creep «, can be obtained 
from the present data by using equation, 


eyclgie ic) 
~ @lno/de 


(dInc/dlné),, is obtained from extrapolation of the curves at higher 
temperatures so that it corresponds to temperature activated glide. Taking 
for 0 In o/d¢ about 3, we get a4. = 13 for copper, and a,,=21 for aluminium, 
which is of the same order of magnitude as the value obtained by Glen 
(1956) for creep in cadmium. 
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More experiments, especially in comparing the rates of creep of metals 
having relatively high and low zero point energy are needed before the 
question of zero point energy activated creep can be solved. 


§ 5. Discussion oF THE NATURE OF THE OBSTACLES 


The constancy of the flow stress ratio, both from temperature and 
strain rate data, has been established for all face-centred cubic metals 
tested, both in stage IT and stage IIT of hardening. Significant deviations 
occur only at very low stresses, and can easily be explained by postulating 
an additional temperature and strain rate dependent process. It seems 
significant that the numerical values of this ratio are unaffected by the 
orientation in the case of single crystals, and are the same also for 
polycrystalline specimens. 

It has hitherto been generally accepted that the total flow stress 
results from the interactions of dislocations with obstacles exerting both 
long- and short-range forces. The part of the flow stress which can be 
affected by temperature or strain rate must be due to obstacles exerting 
short-range forces, since the activation energy for a dislocation to overcome 
these must lie within the range of thermal fluctuations. The temperature 
and strain rate independent part of the flow stress, however, must arise 
from interactions over distances long enough to render thermal fluctuations 
ineffective. These long-range forces have been ascribed to elastic inter- 
actions between glide dislocations and the internal stress field radiating 
from piled-up groups of parallel dislocations (Seeger et al. 1957, Friedel 
1955, Mott 1953). As we have already discussed, there is little alternative 
to the conclusion that the short-range forces are the result of the intersecting 
of glide and forest dislocations. The proportionality of the temperature 
and strain rate dependent flow stress to the total flow stress then requires 
that the amplitude of the internal elastic stress field be proportional to 
the magnitude of the forces exerted by forest dislocations. 

In the mechanism of hardening due to Seeger et al. (1957), dislocations 
pile up in groups of about 25, the number in a group being independent 
of strain. They show that under such conditions the amplitude of the 
internal stress field increases linearly with the square root of the dislocation 
density. Since the same type of variation of flow stress with the density of 
forest dislocations is expected (Cottrell 1952) the observed proportionality 
would seem to be explained. 

Adams and Cottrell (1955), on the other hand, suggested that the 
proportionality may be explained by postulating that the pattern of the 
dislocation configuration in a cold-worked sample remains similar during 
deformation, and that only its density changes with strain. 

A third possible explanation is that both long- and short-range forces 
retarding the motion of glide dislocations arise from the same source, 
namely the interaction between glide and forest dislocations. We should 
be able to distinguish between these possibilities by altering the dislocation 
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distribution sufficiently. If the two former proposals are correct, this 
should change the flow stress ratio. 

It was pointed out by Cottrell and Stokes (1955) that the dislocation 
distribution in aluminium deformed at high and low temperatures to the 
same flow stress, must be different, since further deformation at the higher 
temperature would lead to work softening in the former case and normal 
hardening in the latter. The flow stress ratio obtained from experiments 
in which the temperature was changed is the same in the earlier stages of 
deformation where no work softening occurs and in the later stages, where 
it is extensive. 

The objection might be raised that an appreciable part of the flow stress 
change is connected with change in the elastic modulus and that this 
could mask the smaller changes resulting from thermally activated flow. 
Some experiments were therefore carried out under conditions where this 
objection could not apply. An aluminium specimen (4a) was deformed 
at liquid nitrogen temperature and the change in flow stress resulting 
from the standard change in strain rate was measured immediately before 
unloading and work softening it at room temperature; after softening 
it was cooled back to liquid nitrogen temperature, re-strained, and a 
series of strain rate changes made, the first immediately after the specimen 
started to deform plastically. This process was repeated several times 
(see table 4). 


Table 4. An example of Stress Change produced by Change of Strain Rate 
before and after Work Softening 


=f 
(2 1B. Tensile stress (kg/mm?) | Tensile strain (°%) 


o19°* 


0-9787 11-51 41-3 


0-9780+ 10-55+ 44-1} 
0-9778+ 11-33+ 44-35 
0-9786+ 12-23+ 45-2+ 
0-9783+ 12-67+ 45-7+ 


Work softened at room temperature. 


The flow stress ratio was always the same before and after work softening, 
and during the rapid hardening observed in the second deformation at 
low temperature. It is interesting to note that the absolute value of the 
change of flow stress decreased during work softening, indicating that 
some forest dislocations must have collapsed during this process. Also, 
no change in the ratio was found when softening resulted from recovery 
during anneal at 100°c for 15 min and by recovery with deformation at 
this temperature. 

The distribution of dislocations was also altered by hardening aluminium 
crystal (1b) in torsion prior to changing the tensile strain rate at 78°x. 
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The resultant fractional change o9_;/o,)4=0°9752 agreed very well 
with the value oy 5/o49-4=9-9759 from specimens deformed only in 
tension. Similar results were reported by Seeger et al. for flow 
stress—temperature changes in copper. 

These experiments all show that, for several different dislocation 
distributions in hardened crystals, the ratio of the flow stress is determined 
only by the original and final temperature or strain rates. This can be 
so only if both long- and short-range forces arise from the same source. 
If we now adopt this idea, the first question to be answered is whether 
the elastic interactions between the forest and glide dislocations (long- 
range interactions) can be large enough to account for the observed 
temperature insensitive portion of the flow stress. In aluminium, the 
only metal for which these temperatures could be reached before recovery 
effects complicated the observations, the flow stress arising from long- 
range interactions accounts for about 70% of the total. In copper and 
silver, unfortunately, no such estimates could be made. 


Fig. 10 


Schematic diagram of two non-parallel dislocations about to intersect. AB is 
the line of closest approach ; straight portions of the dislocation lines 
lie in the same plane. 


Elastic interactions between perpendicular dislocations in the simple 
cubic lattice were discussed by Nabarro (1952), who showed that a force 
exists only between screw dislocations. In the face-centred cubic lattice, 
it is rather improbable that forest and glide dislocations will be perpen- 
dicular. If the angle between the two dislocation lines deviates from 90° 
they will exert elastic forces upon each other. We may expect therefore 
that a finite stress will have to be applied before a glide dislocation can 
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approach an, obstacle near enough to intersect it with the help of thermal 
fluctuations. 

An exact calculation of the forces between dislocations would be difficult 
since we would have to determine the equilibrium configuration of the 
dislocation lines. We can, however, obtain an order of magnitude estimate 
as follows. Figure 10 shows two dislocations trying to intersect. If they 
are repelling each other, the lines will be slightly bent, as shown, and 
therefore the portions at large distances from the line of nearest approach, 
AB, will lie in the same plane and not contribute to the elastic interaction. 
On the other hand, the bulging portion of the dislocation lines would be 
expected to interact. It seems reasonable to assume that the lengths of 
the dislocation lines contributing to the elastic force will be proportional 
to their separation, r. To within an order of magnitude this should be 
equivalent to the force between two parallel dislocations of length r and 
distance r apart. We can therefore write, 


F = Byb?/2a SO Ri yy ree) 


where f is a constant of the order of unity, and the other symbols have 
their usual meaning. Putting the numerical values for the modulus of 
copper, and the Burgers vector, we get a value of 4-4 x 10~° dynes for 
the elastic force. 

We can now estimate the value of the flow stress resulting from 
dislocations cutting through the forest from the retarding force of one 
obstacle, #’, and the forest density, p, in the following way, 


a= p'*/b. ay) Ngee Pe eas ae ee a) 


Taking the value of Blewitt et al. (1955) for p corresponding to the flow 
stress of 10°dynes/cm?, we obtain the calculated value of the flow stress 
4 x 108 dynes/cm?, which is of the right order of magnitude. 

We can also obtain the value of the force exerted by the obstacles on 
the glide dislocations from the temperature and strain rate dependence 
of the flow stress. Force—distance curves obtained from eqns. (17) and (18) 
for aluminium, copper and silver are shown in fig. 11. To make direct 
comparison possible, the curves, normalized to the same lattice parameter 
and elastic modulus are shown in fig. 12. In aluminium, when the 
separation between the dislocation and obstacle is large, the force between 
them is almost constant; this force increases with decreasing separation, 
at first slowly and then more sharply, later rising almost vertically to a 
maximum value. The constant region is not observed for copper and 
silver. For copper the very steep rise occurs at a much larger relative 
force. It is difficult to decide whether it occurs at all for silver. These 
force-distance curves have the form expected from the process of inter- 
section of dissociated dislocations. Sequence ABCD in fig. 13 shows 
two dislocations each split into partials cutting across each other. At 
large distances the force from the elastic interaction, between them should 
change only slowly with their separation corresponding to the first, 
horizontal, section of the force—distance curve for aluminium; when the 
two leading partials touch, constrictions start to form, and the force begins 
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Fig. 11 
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Fig. 11 (continued) 
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The variation of activation distance with the force pressing a dislocation 
against an obstacle. (a), aluminium ; (0), copper; (c), silver. 
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Normalized force-distance curves for aluminium, copper and silver. 
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to increase more rapidly, as in the sloping portion of the curve. After the 
constrictions have formed fully and the two partials join at the point of 
intersection, the dislocations cannot move relative to each other without 
forming a jog, which requires a larger force, this explains the steeply 
rising section appearing later in the aluminium curve. 

Copper has a relatively low stacking fault energy compared to that of 
aluminium, here the formation of constrictions starts earlier and the force 
pressing the two dislocations together when the constrictions are fully 
formed is relatively larger. Only a small additional force is now necessary 
to form the jogs. The stacking fault energy of silver may be low enough 


Fig. 13 


A B & D 


Schematic diagram of the intersection process of dislocations dissociated into 
partials, showing stages of formation of constrictions. 


for the dislocations to cut immediately after forming a full constriction. 
In this case, the sharp rise in force associated with jog formation would 
be absent, and the jogs may not be fully constricted, but produce short 
lengths of stair rod dislocation (Thompson 1953). 

If we adopt this interpretation of the curves in fig. 11 we can obtain 
the value of the maximum force exerted by a forest dislocation by assuming 
that the distance at which the force rises steeply is equal to the interatomic 
spacing 6. The values of Fymax are then about 3-5x10-> dynes for 
aluminium, and 6-3 x 10~-> dynes for copper. Blewitt et al. (1955) have 
observed that the dislocation density varies as the square of the flow stress 
in copper single crystals, both in the linear and parabolic hardening 
region. Obviously such a relation is to be expected for the forest 
mechanism of hardening. The data of the above authors, and Seeger 
et al. (1957), enable us to calculate the density of dislocations as a function 
of strain in the linear hardening region. The number of dislocations 
per square centimetre is found to be px10Me?. Sosin and Koehler 
(1956), from measurements of electrical resistivity in deformed aluminium, 
concluded that the dislocations are distributed isotropically. If we assume 
this isotropic distribution, the flow stress at absolute zero will be given by 


Gpa=prel max/0 ° . . . e . . (24) 
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and the coefficient of strain hardening in stage IT by, 


Ho 3.2 x 10°F maxlb sdb abe WS) 


which gives for copper, 
Hes ~8 x 108 dynes. 
de 


If the same relation between strain and p holds for aluminium, 


aa ~ 4-5 x 108 dynes. 
de 

The experimental value for the coefficient of strain hardening of copper 
varies between 1-4 and 2 x 10° dynes (Blewitt et al. 1955) in reasonably good 
agreement with the values derived. We can therefore conclude that the 
forest mechanism is capable of accounting for the observed flow stress. 

The calculations presented here deal with the rate of hardening at very 
low temperatures. Reference to fig. 11 will show that the activation 
energies involved at higher temperatures are too large for thermal 
fluctuations to be able to help dislocations to cross the forest to any 
appreciable extent, thus a large percentage of the flow stress will be 
temperature and strain rate independent. However, we find no justification 
in identifying this temperature independent flow stress with much longer 
range interaction of dislocations with the internal stress field of the lattice. 

The arguments so far require that the stresses, long-range in the sense 
of varying over distances large in comparison with the mean separation 
of the dislocations, are ineffective in contributing to the observed 
deformation stress. In the following argument we shall show that this 
is so. If we imagine a section across the glide plane of a crystal the 
internal stress field oj may be represented by a sinusoidal wave of varying 
period and amplitude. It is necessary for equilibrium at zero applied 
stress, o, that the internal stress, integrated over this, or any plane, will 
be zero and there will be regions in the glide plane in which the internal 
stress will aid the applied stress. Frank—Read sources will most probably 
be distributed randomly over this sinusoidal field. 

First, let us consider the special case in which the sinusoidal wave is 
uniform. Figure 14 (a), (b) and (c), shows the sequence of events when 
a Frank—Read source, located in a region 8, where the aiding internal 
stress is a Maximum, starts generating dislocations. The first dislocation 
loop will stop at a place where oj; is zero. The second loop will push the 
first over into a region where oj opposes glide. The process will be repeated 
until the backward force from dislocations on which a negative internal 
stress operates, is equal to the positive force on those in the positive 
stress field. The leading dislocation will now be in a region of maximum 
negative stress (A and B). This state of affairs is represented in fig. 14 (a). 
Suppose now that a small positive external stress is applied, it will provide 
a force bo per unit length on all dislocations, causing the loops to expand. 
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This expansion will be opposed only by those dislocations which have been 
pushed past the position of maximum negative stress (fig. 14(b)). In 
equilibrium, therefore, nbo = —b(o,+0.+03...) where o4, 05, og... are the 
negative internal stresses for dislocations at the points 1, 2, 3.... With 
increasing applied stress, the leading dislocation will be pushed by the 
next region of positive internal stress to a position C (fig. 14(c)) and its 
retarding influence on the dislocations behind it will be considerably 
reduced. The source will start to generate more and more dislocations, 
and the second negative maximum of internal stress will be overcome 
in a similar way to the first one. The only difference here is that now we 
have more dislocations utilizing the applied stress, and the second 
maximum can be overcome at a smaller applied stress. 


Fig. 14 


Dislocations from the source, S, overcoming long-range internal stress field. 
(a) Constant wavelength and amplitude stress field, situation at zero 
applied stress. (6) Small applied stress. (c) Applied stress sufficient to 
enable dislocations to overcome the internal stress field. (d) Non- 
uniform internal stress field. Zero applied stress. Favourably located 
source. 


It thus follows that if the wavelength of the internal stress field is 
sufficiently large for the source to emit a number of dislocations before 
the first one is stopped by the opposing stress, glide can proceed at an 
applied stress which is only a fraction of the maximum internal stress. 

The amplitude of the internal stress field in a real crystal, however, 
will vary. If we now consider a Frank—Read source to be located in a 
region of exceptionally high internal stress the emission of dislocations 
will not stop at a configuration such as that depicted by fig. 14(a), but 
will proceed further, and the resulting situation should resemble that of 
fig. 14(d). Under these circumstances, the stress required to propagate 
a series of dislocations emanating from the same source through the 
internal stress field of the lattice, will be reduced to an insignificant value. 
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The creation of a large number of dislocations by a single source has 
never been satisfactorily explained. However, here it follows naturally 
if we take into account the cooperation between the dislocations in over- 
coming the internal stress field. A small number of dislocations emitted 
by a source will not be readily visible since they will soon be stopped by 
the opposing internal stress. Only when a large number is emitted can 
they spread any appreciable distance through the lattice. 

The assumption that only sources in exceptionally favourable positions 
are utilized during the deformation is not unreasonable, since it is known 
that at any instant only a relatively small number operate. The internal 
stress field will change continuously during the deformation, therefore 
some Frank—Read sources should always be in favourable positions. 

Obviously, these arguments do not apply when the wavelength of the 
internal stress field or the distances between rows of obstacles are 
comparable to the spacing between individual dislocations. Under such 
conditions the dislocations will have to overcome the barriers individually 
—without the help of others in the group. It follows therefore that a 
dislocation in the forest can still provide an effective obstacle to the 
movement of glide dislocations, although some cooperation between 
glide dislocations in overcoming the forest will still undoubtedly be 
present. Such cooperation would explain the behaviour which is observed 
when either the temperature or strain rate of a test is changed. 

Some objections may be raised on the grounds that the magnitude of 
the internal stress derived from x-ray data often agrees with the 
experimental flow stress (Paterson 1954). This, however, is not unexpected, 
since whatever the mechanism of retarding the glide dislocations, internal 
stresses larger than the observed flow stress could not exist since they 
would be relieved by glide. 

Two experiments were designed to test the validity of the conclusion 
that the internal stress field does not contribute appreciably to the flow 
stress. X-ray investigations of Hall and Williamson (1951) showed that 
the dislocation densities in high purity and commercial purity aluminium 
field at room temperature are comparable, but that substantially larger 
internal stresses were present in the latter. If we assume (with Seeger 
et al.) that the temperature dependent part of the flow stress comes from 
interaction of glide dislocations with the forest, and the temperature 
independent part from interaction with the elastic stress field, we would 
expect that the fractional change in flow stress between room temperature 
and liquid nitrogen temperature should be appreciably larger in high purity 
aluminium. The flow stress ratio was measured on very coarsely 
polycrystalline commercially pure aluminium, and the value observed 
WAS, (Oy9,0/07g0) = 0-762, showing almost no difference from the corre- 
sponding value for high purity aluminium. Furthermore, it is known 
(Kelly and Roberts 1955) that the long-range stress field produced by 
deforming high purity aluminium at nitrogen temperatures anneals 
rapidly at room temperature, and no appreciable softening is known to 
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occur during such an anneal. It has been suggested (Cherian et al. 1949) 
that softening indeed does occur, but is followed by very rapid hardening 
which quickly restores the original flow stress. Figure 15 shows a portion 
of the load elongation curve of crystal 4b which has been deformed at 78°K, 
unloaded, warmed to room temperature, cooled again and re-strained. 
No plastic flow is detectable here until the flow stress reaches ~ 80°, of 
the original value and after 0-2° deformation the curve lies 2° below the 
extrapolated line. Slight decrease in the rate of strain hardening is observed 
but large-scale softening is definitely absent. These experiments indicate 
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The effect of annealing for 20 minutes at 295°K on the load-elongation curve 
aluminium specimen 4b. 


that the internal elastic stresses cannot play an important rdle in deter- 
mining the flow stress, at least in single crystal samples. In polycrystals 
the boundary conditions do not impose the restriction of a zero stress field 
integrated over the glide plane, thus some conclusions reached here may 
have to be modified. It is possible that in such cases the long-range elastic 
stress may contribute to some extent to the observed flow stress. 


§ 6. THE WoRK-HARDENED STATE 


On any elastic interaction theory of strain hardening it is difficult to 
account for the observed effects when the specimen is unloaded and 
reloaded in the opposite direction. The unloading is elastic, with a modulus 
rather close to that expected for a perfect crystal. This requires that all 
the dislocations be firmly anchored. On reloading in the opposite direction 
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the plastic flow starts at a much lower stress but the original flow stress 
is regained after only a small amount of deformation—the Bauschinger 
strain. No visible slip lines are produced during this process, and the 
value of the Bauschinger strain usually corresponds to the strain which 
would be produced by all the dislocations moving through a distance 
corresponding to their separation (Woolley 1953). If the movement 
of dislocations through the lattice were hindered mainly by the elastic 
stress field, the unloading would result in most dislocations moving back 
by a distance of about one-quarter of the wavelength of this field. In the 
favourable case, where this wavelength corresponds to the mean separation. 
of the dislocations, the shortening of the specimen above that expected 
from the elastic shortening would be about one-quarter of the Bauschinger 
strain actually observed. Ifthe important interactions were those between 
groups of dislocations, the corresponding unloading elastic strain would 
be larger. 

When the direction of stress is reversed, we would expect the dislocations 
to move by another quarter wavelength before glide in the opposite 
direction commenced. 

The situation would be different however, if the main obstacles to glide 
were the forest dislocations. In this case, the dislocations should be 
localized with respect to loading since, in general, they will be interwoven 
between rows of forest obstacles, i.e. some dislocations will have overcome 
some dislocations in a row and thus become caught in it. When the 
direction of stress is reversed, this partially entangled string of dislocations 
would move back easily over a distance equal to the mean separation of 
rows. They would then encounter a new row of obstacles and the stress 
in the reverse direction would therefore rise to the previous value. 

The destruction of dislocations already present in a crystal by dis- 
locations produced by the old sources is prevented (Mott 1957) since the 
sources which will operate are those lying in regions where the internal 
stress field aids the applied stress. New sources will operate on reversal 
of the stress, since those which previously operated will be unfavourably 
situated. 

We now have to account for the increase in the density of the forest 
with deformation, which will lead to a corresponding increase in the flow 
stress. It is difficult to discuss quantitatively the process of building up 
the forest, since observations of the slip lines on a deformed specimen— 
the usual source of information on the dislocation behaviour—provide 
very little information on slip systems other than the principal one. 
It may be that the dislocation forest arises from glide on other systems 
taking place to relieve the internal stress field. If this were so, we would 
expect that only small groups of dislocations would be activated and 
these may escape microscopical detection. The density of the forest 
dislocations could then be quite large without leaving prominent marks 
on the surface of a deformed specimen. Sosin and Koehler’s data (1956) 


indicate that this density is as large as that of the dislocations in the 
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principal glide system. It is significant that the amount of hardening 
produced by the deformation is independent of the glide system on which 
slip takes place. Seeger et al. (1957) compared the rate of hardening of 
identical copper single crystals deformed alternately in tension and torsion 
and in tension alone. Examination of their data (fig. 2, Seeger et al.) 
shows that if the deformation produced by twisting is included in the total 
deformation, the rate of strain hardening is the same for both types of 
deformation, indicating that the rate of hardening does not change when 
some other glide system is brought into operation. 

In view of this evidence, we have assumed that the rate of forest: 
formation is the same as the increase in the density of dislocations on the 
principal glide plane. 

It is necessary to find a mechanism by which the distance travelled by 
dislocations can be limited, thus accounting for the hardening caused by 
the increase in dislocation density during deformation. It has hitherto 
been assumed that Cottrell-Lomer sessiles will successfully lock the 
dislocations, but several arguments may be raised against this mechanism. 
One of the strongest would seem to be that hardening and accumulation 
of dislocations occurs during the deformation of body-centred cubic and 
hexagonal close-packed metals for which no equivalent sessile dislocations 
have so far been proposed. It has been pointed out by Friedel (1955) 
and Kelly (1956) that pure screw dislocations cannot form a Cottrell-Lomer 
barrier with a dislocation belonging to a different glide system; a barrier 
formed by dislocations from other glide systems can, however, be effective 
in holding up pure screw dislocations if it lies near enough to the glide 
plane in which the screw dislocations are moving. It would be expected 
that effective barriers of this type for screw dislocations would be formed 
much more rarely than barriers for edge dislocations in the glide plane, 
and therefore that longer slip lines would be observed on the surface of 
a specimen where screw dislocations emerge, than on that where edges 
emerge. This is contrary to observations reported by Kelly (1956) and 
Seeger et al. (1957). 

Stroh (1956) has shown that Cottrell-Lomer barriers are weaker than 
formerly believed. It should be pointed out that the strength of the 
barriers was invariably considered at a point where the two dislocations 
forming the sessile were fully joined. It is unlikely that such perfect 
barriers will occur in a deformed crystal, since both dislocations will most 
likely contain jogs, giving rise to localized weak regions. A weak spot 
would also exist at the place where the two dislocations forming the 
sessile join. 

Interactions between individual parallel dislocations might possibly 
assume the role usually ascribed to Cottrell-Lomer sessiles. Dislocations 
emanating from any source will be stopped if they approach closely enough 
to a parallel group of arrested dislocations. In order to arrive at some 
quantitative conclusions, imagine an infinite array of parallel straight 
dislocations of regular spacing, h, lying in the plane y=0, and with their 
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Burgers vector along the x direction. By using equations developed by 
Cottrell and Nabarro (Cottrell 1953), it can be shown that the stress from 
such a group, on a plane parallel to it, will be 


ald sin 2za/h ie sin 27ra/h sinh 27ry/h ) (26) 
Tay 4h(1—v) ee maulh + sinh? ry/h / (sin? za/h + sinh? wy/h)? 
if the array comprises only edge dislocations, and, 

oa pb sin 27ra/h a ae oe 
¥%  Ahsin? re/h + sinh? ry/h 
if it comprises screws. The maximum stress from a group of screw 
dislocations is given by 
1 
2h sinh 2ry/h- 

It follows from these expressions that when y<h the stress field reduces 
to that of a single dislocation, and when y > h, the stress almost disappears. 
Figure 16 shows values of om ax a8 a function of y/h. The rapid decrease 
in amplitude with increasing separation of the planes is noticeable. 

We may thus expect that dislocations emanating from a source will be 
stopped by a parallel group if the distance between their glide planes is 
smaller than the distance between individual dislocations in each group. 
Under these conditions, the first few leading dislocations will be pushed 
through the adverse stress region until a few overlap those in the arrested 
group. The dislocations at the extremities of the two parallel groups 
will thus form pairs, a small number of which should form a strong lock. 
Both edge and screw dislocations can be locked in this way. 

Since the interaction between screw dislocations is greater than that 
between edges, at small y/h (fig. 16) the screws should travel a shorter 
distance before becoming locked; this agrees with observations on slip 
line lengths (Kelly 1956, Seeger et al. 1957). Furthermore, according to 
this model, slip lines formed by groups of piled-up edge dislocations would 
end in deformation bands, also in agreement with observation (Kelly 
1956). Since the number of piled-up groups increases with the deformation, 
the average distance travelled by the glide dislocations and therefore the 
length of a newly formed slip line, would decrease. 

As long as there is no cross slip, screw dislocations should be stable. 
However, if the temperature and stress are high enough to allow cross 
slip, dislocations of opposite sign will annihilate, as pointed out by Mott 
(1953), thus allowing the sources to emit more dislocations. 

In a deformed crystal, in some regions of the glide plane the stress field 
will be due only to piled-up groups; in regions where the glide plane 
passes sufficiently near to a piled-up group, there will also be a short -range 
stress from individual dislocations. We believe that the sources which 
can operate lie in the former regions, and that glide dislocations have to 
overcome only the forest. When they become stopped by interaction 
with other parallel dislocations, they cease to contribute to strain. Thus 
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the idea that the observed flow stress arises from interaction with the 
forest only, is reconciled with the finite effective interaction between 
parallel groups of dislocations. 
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Maximum stress under a row of parallel screw and edge dislocations plotted 
against y/h. The curve for screw dislocations was calculated from 
eqn. (28), and points for the curve for edge dislocations were calculated 
by using eqn. (26). Poisson’s ratio was taken as 4. 


§7. Toe THREE SracEs OF HARDENING 


Our picture of the three stages of hardening in face-centred cubic single 
crystals is rather similar to that described by Seeger et al. (1957) except 
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that the effective obstacles to glide are the forest dislocations which 
accumulate in the lattice at the same rate as those in the main glide system. 
Also that dislocation travel is limited by the interactions between parallel 
dislocations on nearby glide planes rather than by Cottrell-Lomer barriers. 

In stage I the slip distance is comparable to the dimensions of the 
specimen, leading to a very small rate of dislocation accumulation. With 
increasing strain the transition to stage II occurs. Some dislocations are 
now stopped in the crystal, these produce both the forest and the obstacles 
to dislocations spreading. In this stage, the slip distance is inversely 
proportional to strain, resulting in a parabolic increase of the dislocation 
density, which in turn leads to the linear stage of hardening, stage II. 
When higher strain levels are reached, the screw dislocations in the main 
glide system can undergo cross slip under the combined action of stress 
and thermal fluctuations. This cross slip results in a lower rate of 
accumulation of dislocations with strain, characterizing stage ILI. 

We have made the implicit assumption that the collapse of dislocations 
on the main glide system will be accompanied by the collapse of the forest. 
Such a process is not easily visualized. However, it obviously can happen, 
since after work softening, the absolute magnitude of the stress change 
produced by the change of the strain rate decreases, indicating that the 
density of short-range obstacles decreases during this process. 

The controversy regarding the validity of the mechanical equation of 
state as applied to metals can now be understood. Experiments supporting 
this relation were carried out on body-centred cubic metals (Hollomon 
1947) where cross slip should occur without any help from thermal 
fluctuations. No piling up of screw dislocations presumably occurred 
there, and the total density (at temperatures too low for recovery to 
occur) depended only on the strain. Experiments refuting the mechanical 
equation of state (Dorn et al. 1949) were made on face-centred cubic metals 
in stage III of the deformation. Here, obviously, the amount of dislocation 
collapse through cross slip depended on the mechanical and thermal 
history of the specimen. The situation is different however in stage II 
in which no cross slip occurs; here again, the work hardened state of the 
specimen should depend only on the amount of deformation but not on 
the temperature or strain rate, and the mechanical equation of state should 
thus be obeyed. This would require that the rate of strain hardening 
should depend on temperature only through the ‘reversible’ changes of 
flow stress, and that no work softening should occur. The experimental 
observations in stage IT fully agree with this conclusion. The arguments 
do not apply to stage I where most of the glide dislocations leave the 
specimen. ‘The mechanism of hardening is presumably very different 
from that in stage IT where most of the glide dislocations are retained. 
The transition from stages I to Il depends on the condition of deformation 
in stage I and is a function of many variables such as specimen size, purity, 
presence of oxide film etc. Its dependence on temperature does therefore 
not invalidate the mechanical equation of state within stage II. 
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§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE possible use of thermoelectric cooling (primarily by the Peltier effect) 
for domestic or industrial refrigeration at ambient temperatures has been 
considered at various times in the past and probably most exhaustively by 
Joffé (1957) in his book on the subject. We wish to consider here the prob- 
lem of thermoelectric refrigeration at very low temperatures, in particular 
for the attainment of temperatures below 1°K. 


§ 2. THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


There appear to be four questions involved in a discussion of thermo- 
electric cooling at low temperatures, namely : 


(1) The ideal limit of refrigeration, which one may write AT max/T7’, in the 
absence of external heat influx or heat load, say H. 

(2) The dependence of A7’'/7' on the heat load and on such factors as the 
electric current density, Y, through the couple. 


(3) The rate of refrigeration. 
(4) The overall efficiency of refrigeration. 


Efficiency of refrigeration is naturally of great importance for industrial 
refrigeration; on the other hand it can hardly be considered as a serious 
factor at present in the attainment of very low temperatures. When we 
use the adiabatic demagnetization of a paramagnetic salt for refrigeration 
below 1°K the actual work expended in operating a suitable high-field 
magnet may be very considerable. For this alone one may easily consume 
20 kwh for asingle demagnetization cycle which permits us to extract maybe 
1/5 calorie at the low temperature; this corresponds to an efficiency of 
about 10-8(!), but does not deter one from carrying out research at these 
low temperatures. 

We shall see later that the rate of refrigeration in thermoelectric cooling 
would normally be quite rapid and consequently we turn now to consider 
the ideal limit of refrigeration which could be attained. As our model 
refrigerator we discuss the circuit of fig. 1. The conductor on the left is of 
some arbitrary material of electrical conductivity, o, thermal conductivity, 
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x, absolute thermoelectric power, S, Peltier heat, IT, and Thomson heat, pu. 
That on the right is to be a pure superconductor well below its transition 
temperature so that o= 0, S=I1=p=0. In addition for convenience 
we shall assume that for this element « =0; this of course is not strictly true, 
but is a reasonable simplification of the problem since the thermal conduc- 
tivity of a pure superconductor generally falls off rather rapidly below the 
transition point. 
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la (Heat influx) 
Schematic thermoelectric circuit for refrigeration. 


The steady-state equations are then : 
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where ¥ is the electric current density, Q is the heat influx per unit time 
and A is the cross sectional area of the non-superconducting element. 
We shall see that—at present certainly—only a very small cooling is 
possible at very low temperatures. In that case the Thomson term 
[uf (ET /ox)] may be neglected, and we may treat « and o as constants 
We then have 
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where J = Jl, and H=QI/A. 
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Tis a minimum for a given 7’, when : 
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and we then have 
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In principle we can neglect the effect ofa given heat leak, Q, by diminishing 
1 (or 1/A) sufficiently; reducing | means of course from eqn. (4) that 
the current density . would have to be increased proportionately. We 
might note that if we assume o ~ 10° (ohm em) and that S has a magnitude 
of about 5 x 10-*v/°ct, around 7'~1°K (values appropriate to very pure 
gold, which we shall discuss below), then from eqn. (4): J =5 x 10? amps/cm. 
Thus a conductor of 1 sq. mm cross section with /= 10 em would then require 
a net current of 5amps for optimum performance. With these dimensions 
the term H/x could be neglected in (5a) if Q/A did not exceed about 10~4 
joules/sq. cm sec, i.e. a net heat load of 10~° joules/sec, that is 10 ergs/sec or 
600ergs/min. This would mean in fact a refrigeration efficiency of about 
4%, although as mentioned previously this is not a primary consideration. 

If then we design our system so that the heat load term in (5a) can be 
neglected, we see that the limit of refrigeration is given by 
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a result, together with (4), obtained by Joffé (loc. cit.). Alternatively we 
may write: 
ATT =So 25 Pe ae LO) 


where L,=«/o7'y, the Lorenz number at the temperature 7). We shall 
see from some experimental results below, that we need only concern 
ourselves with metals as possible refrigerating elements at low temperatures. 
Now around 1°K even pure metals may generally be expected to have their 
conductivities limited by chemical impurities and/or physical imperfections, 
and the Lorenz number then has its limiting value of about 2-5 x 10 
(volts/deg)? (theoretically 7?k?/3e? cf. e.g. Mott and Jones 1936, pp. 306-7, 
Wilson 1953, pp. 18, 201). Theoretically we should expect metals to show 
an absolute thermoelectric power, S~c,/¢ where c, is the electronic 
specific heat (per conduction electron). This would mean S~10-% 
volts/deg at about 1°K for a typical metal, and we see from (5c) that we 
should then have AT/7)~2 x 10-, which would seem sufficiently small to 
discourage any further investigation. However, recent experiments 
(MacDonald et al. 1958) have shown that certain metals show thermo- 
electric powers at 1°K and below greatly in excess of theoretical predictions. 
In particular, pure gold is found to have an absolute thermoelectric power 
ee 


+ Actually S is negative for gold at these low temperatures; this means 
simply that the direction of J must be reversed (cf. eqn. (4)) to provide cooling. 

t Ignoring the “ phonon-drag * or Gurevich (1945, 1946) effect; in general 
this should be unimportant below 1°K. 
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of about —5-5yuv/deg at 1°k and about —4-lyv/deg at 0-5°K. Thus, 
using pure gold, A7'/7’, would be increased to the order of 10-*. Of course 
this is still too small to be of any practical value, but until and unless 
adequate theory is forthcoming to show that even higher values of thermo- 
electric power cannot be looked for in some particular pure metal or alloy, 
it appears well worth while to explore the situation further. Experiments 
are continuing (MacDonald et al.) below 1°K on the measurement of thermo- 
electric power as part of the search for a possible suitable material. There 
is the further possibility that metal may yet be obtained of sufficiently high 
purity so that even at these low temperatures the conduction is not limited 
by impurity or defect scattering. In that case the Lorenz number, ZL, 
may be much lower than the limiting value, and indeed L falls with 7? at 
low temperatures so long as the scattering is due only to thermal vibrations 
(cf. Wilson, loc. cit., pp. 290-1, and Berman and MacDonald (1951, 1952) 
for some experimental results on sodium and copper). 

We return therefore to the analysis of the problem. If appreciable 
cooling can be achieved then the Thomson effect can assist in the cooling 
when , is of the same sign as S, and we recall that »=7'dS/dT. Some 
expressions including the Thomson effect are given in Appendix I, but we 
shall not consider them further here. It remains to analyse the rate of 
refrigeration. We consider now that our thermoelectric conductor of 
specific heat per unit volume, C, has attached to the end (a =0) a substance 
of total specific heat G', and at time t=0 the current is switched on. We 
now have to solve: 
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We shall treat x, C, o, G@ and 7, and S, in (7) as constants (a valid 


approximation for moderate cooling). In Appendix II we outline the 
solution of eqn. (6) which then yields 
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K=x/Ce, 
A=ClA/G, 
B,, are the (positive) roots of the equation 6, tang, =A 
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Let us consider two limiting cases : 


(a) Negligible additional heat-capacity: A-> oo 
Equation (8) then reduces to 
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conten} (-Q)) 83 5 
x exp | | cos (2n + 1) i (9) 


(writing ¢, =4Cl?/7?x). fy ge 


For t>1t,, we have 


T(e)=7,-M (1-5) + (1-(7))) ee (10) 


and 7'(0)= 7) =7— (JT pSo/K) + (J?/2«o) (cf. eqn. (3) with H =0). 
T (x, t) from eqn. (9) is plotted in figs. 2 and 3, setting J =oS,)7', which 
gives the maximum final cooling (cf. eqn. (4)). 


Fig. 2 


o/b 


Theoretical curves for cooling of bar with negligible additional heat capacity. 
The indices on the curves refer to values of the parameter t,. 


If we ignore the early part of the cooling process (¢ <t,) then we need only 
retain the first term in the series of eqn. (9) and the maximum rate of 
refrigeration for the ‘ unloaded’ bar is then given by 


T= = oSo2g ee ee ce 1) 


which is thus rather close to the value required to give maximum final 
refrigeration. 
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Fig. 3 
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Theoretical curves for cooling of bar with negligible additional heat capacity. 
The indices on the curves refer to the values of the parameter 2/I. 
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Theoretical curves for cooling of bar with large additional capacity at cold end. 
The indices on the curves refer to values of the parameter f,. The 
curve labelled 0+ refers to the situation after the initial adjustment of 
the bar itself to the Joule heating (¢>t,, but t<t,). 
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(b) Large additional heat-capacity: A—+>0 
Equation (8) now reduces to 


Te, )=?\-M(1— *) [1 exp (Hf) +N {(1- 7) = (1- *) 


l 
Saw 1 —4(2 il ee 
x exp (—t/t,) — 3 2 @n+1) exp [_—"] sin (2n +1) I 
: (12) 
where 
i. = S (and t, =,/4A). 

The terms in the infinite series correspond to the initial thermal adjust- 
ment of the bar itself to the Joule heating ; this process is relatively a very 
rapid one since t,/f,=4A and A—+0. Thereafter the system approaches the 
final state with a simple relaxation time, f,, and the optimum rate of 
refrigeration is given by J=o7')So, the same value necessary to achieve 
maximum cooling. In fig. 4, 7(x,t) is plotted for this case. We may 
note that for a given thermal load capacity (@), t, can in principle be made as 
short as we please by making //A sufficiently small. If we have a thermal 
element with «~4 joules/em deg sec ; C~10-*joules/moldeg (typical of 
pure gold at 1°K) and take 7=10cm, then ¢,~10~*sec; if further 
A=10-? cm? (the cross sectional area considered previously), then a body 
of total heat capacity about 1 joule/deg (i.e. G~ 1/4 cal/deg, which is quite 
large in low temperature work) could be cooled in about 4 min. 


§ 3. EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS 


We have mentioned in § 2 that the present theory of electron transport 
predicts absolute thermoelectric powers of the order of 10~* v/deg for metals 
at temperatures around 1°K. As, however, we have found very much larger 
values for some metals (e.g. about —0-5yuv/deg for Cu, —0-6uv/deg for 
Ag; —5-5yy/deg for Au; and about — 1-1 ,v/deg for Pt) it is clear that the 
magnitude of thermoelectric power cannot as yet be predicted theoretically 
with any certainty at the lowest temperatures (save that S=0 at 7’=0°K). 
We have therefore measured the thermoelectric power, electrical resistivity 
and thermal conductivity of several compounds as well as pure metals at 
low temperatures in order to see whether they might not show larger absolute 
thermoelectric powers than the pure metals referred to above. The 
materials selected were Bi,Te;, which we believe to contain intrinsic holes 
in the valence band (cf. Mooser and Pearson 1958) and the semi-metallic 
compounds Bi,Ses and InTe which contain a relatively small number of 
free charge carriers. Such materials are useful for thermoelectric cooling 
in the room temperature region and they were chosen for this investigation 
because their resistivities would not be large at the lowest temperature. 

The measurements, which were made by methods standard in this labora- 
tory (cf. White and Woods 1955, Christian et al. 1958), are shown in figs. 5: 
to 8 and the electrical data on the compounds are given in Appendix IIT. 


Fig. 5 
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Electronic transport data for the compound p-type InTe. (S: absolute thermo- 
electric power; p (=1/a): electrical resistivity; «: thermal conductivity). 
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Electronic transport data for the compound n-type Bi,Te,. 
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Electronic transport data for the compound n-type Bi,Ses. 
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It can be seen that these substances have thermoelectric powers at 1°kK 
which are of the order of a microvolt per degree. In this respect they are 
already inferior to pure gold at the lowest temperatures. In addition 
the Lorenz number is very much higher for the compounds rendering the 
comparison still more unfavourable. Comparable data for pure gold are 
shown in fig. 9. In fig. 10 data for the parameter S?/L (cf. eqn. (5)) are 
collected for all the compounds and for gold; the data show clearly the 
superiority of gold in this field. 


Fig. 9 
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Electronic transport data for high purity gold. 


We have found that the absolute thermoelectric power of gold increases 
with purity at low temperatures, in so far as a sample having a value of 
Fe 904 /Rogsee = 64 x 10% had a value of S~ —2-7yv/deg at 1°K, while a 
sample with RB, 2../Bygs0. ~3'2 x 10-3 showed S ~ —5-5uv/deg at 1°x. It 
therefore would appear that at present the only hope of finding a material 
suitable for thermoelectric cooling at these low temperatures lies in the 
direction of a great improvement in the purity of a metal such as gold. This 
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might be expected to lead to a significant increase in thermoelectric power 
and if a sufficiently pure metal were to be obtained, so that the conductivity 
was limited at the low temperatures required by thermal processes rather 
than by impurity or defect scattering, the Lorenz parameter, «/o7', could 
then be much lower than its limiting value of about 2-5 x 10-8 (volts/deg)?. 


Fig. 10 
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The parameter S?7'/«p for various substances. 


The Lorenz number is often considered as a useful parameter in discus- 
sions of electron transport properties of conductors. In metals it is essenti- 
ally constant at high temperatures and also at sufficiently low temperatures 
where impurity scattering is dominant. (In both these regions a common 
mean free path may be defined for electrical and thermal conductivity.) 
However, it is not a dimensionless parameter, having the dimensions 
(volt/deg)?, and it only involves two of the transport parameters («,o). It 
seems possible that the dimensionless parameter, S?o7'/«, suggested by this 
work and which involves all three of the transport coefficients, might also 
prove useful. In a metal this number would be expected to vary as T? at 
sufficiently low and high temperatures, while at low temperatures if the 
scattering is dominated by thermal processes, conventional theory would 
predict a constant value (xc T-?, ox T*, Sx T). 
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T'(l) = T; (constant). 
The solution for 7’, is, assuming ps, o, « constant, 


‘ 
T)=T,- ih + = {F080 bas e [1-exp ()] fe 
; po -£ po J K 
where H = Q1/A. 
a ; 
Tf 4 is ‘small’ (G21; a <1) 
Le 2 


J~o8.T (1+ ins ie) ) 


13 
21 2KSol"o ee), 
and with this value 
INGE Se 2us, 2H 
ES fas SL i Ne a ee 
de O10. { 3L ary Oe 


If we choose //A so that the heat flux is negligible (H <oT7')2S,2/«) then 
the optimum conditions may be derived exactly (still assuming p, o, « 


constant). The optimum current is given by 
J=—*m(1— Hees) (15) 
be K 
and the corresponding cooling is 
Jil Si { K pos yl’ 
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We let 
; x x\? 
Me,)=7,-M (1-5) + (1- (F)') oe, 
where 
Me See od Toes, 
K 
N = J?/20x 
We have then to solve 
Oy dv 
a Uy ee al () a aA et bx! 
Ka oar ( (17) 
subject to 
x x\2 
n(a,0)=a (1-7) =v (t= (Fh); Mat oe LS) 
SO Oe cee) eee ss tee ne. cee tw ae (19) 
ov Gov 
a a To =) #5 Ce. a eel nie 20) 


Equation (17) is satisfied, together with (19) and (20), if we set 


v= $ B,exp(—KB,%) (0088, 7 — 58sinBy 7} 


n=0 


where £,, are the (positive) roots of the equation 6, tanf, =A; 
A=CIA/G, and K =k/CP. 


Equation (18) is satisfied if we can expand 2(z, 0) as the series 


valid in the range 0<x<l, where 
X,, = 0088, = —sinB, >. 
The functions X,, are not orthogonal (cf. Carslaw and Jaeger 1947, p. 93 


et seq., for a similar problem, where however the elements are orthogonal), 
but we find 


l 
| XnXn d= — 5 (m=n), 
0) 


A 
i l pe et 
eee Pa Loa dl 
[* di= s+ 5 a : 
Then generally 
2 t al sees *) l } 
8B, => v(x, 0) cos 8,, -— "sin B,, — ) dv +— v(0, 0) > - 
i Ee. NRE ie iy ae 


In this specific problem 


coe (-d)-*(-(9) 
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and B,, reduces to 


2 SMe sinB, , cosf,—1 
pee Reed toed Hoel 84%, irnere\ ie 
n= TF (B aA) + ADI iz x + BRA )} 


the result given in the text. 


APPENDIX III 
Room Temperature Data on the Bi, Tes, Bi,Se, and InTe Samples Examined 
Bi, Te; p-type 
Conductivity o= 6-7 x 10? Q-?cm™. 
Hall coefficient R= + 5:6 x 10-1 em3/coulomb. 


Hole concentration p= 1-1 x 10!%cm~?. 
Hole mobility ., = Ro = 375 cm?/volt sec. 


Bi, Te, n-type 
Conductivity o= 9-2 x 10? Q-!cm™. 
Hall coefficient R= — 5-3 x 10-+em3/coulomb. 
Electron concentration n= 1-2 x 10!%em~-*. 
Electron mobility ,,,= 488 cm?/volt sec. 


Bi,Se, n-type 
Conductivity o= 2-4 x 10? Q-+ cm. 
Hall coefficient R= — 3-25 x 10-' cm3/coulomb. 
Electron concentration n= 1-9 x 1019 cm~. 
Electron mobility ,,= 780 cm?/volt sec. 


InTe p-type 
Conductivity o= 2-0 x 10? OQ-1cm-!. 
Hall coefficient R= + 1-0 x 10-+ cm3/coulomb. 
Hole concentration p = 6-25 x 101° em~?. 
Electron mobility ., = 20 em?/volt sec. 
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Surface Growths and Whiskers on an Aluminium—Magnesium 
Alloy} 
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As part of a general study of the surface deterioration occurring on 
aluminium—magnesium alloys during heat treatment, polished specimens 
were treated at various temperatures, 77 vacuo and in various atmospheres, 
and subsequently microscopically examined. The surface on which the 
observations were made was usually electrolytically polished prior to any 
heat treatment, to remove approximately 0-025 mm from the original. 
A few observations were also made on mechanically polished specimens. 

Most of the observations were made on specimens cut from aluminium 
7°, magnesium extruded strip, although a few were cut from strip which 
had been cold-rolled from the above extrusion. 

If electrolytically polished material is heat treated in vacuum (1-2 Hg) 
at any temperature between the eutectic temperature (450°C) and the 
solidus temperature for the alloy (520°C), small surface growths occur. 
The rate of growth is dependent on temperature ; pronounced growth 
may occur in 22 hours at 460°C, whereas at 445°c, that is just below the 
eutectic temperature for the aluminium—magnesium system, no growths 
could be observed after 100 hours. These growths lie along grain 
boundaries, and have a marked crystalline form of hexagonal or rect- 
angular prisms shown in fig. 1 (Pl. 57). 

It would seem that they grow only where grain boundaries meet the 
surface and others which are found within grains have been formed while 
grain boundaries were migrating. Migrating grain boundaries leave 
residual, thermally etched grooves, and it can be seen from fig. 2 (Pl. 57) 
that growths occurred at several stages during migration. Sometimes 
these boundary growths are not regular prisms, but seem to be composed. 
of two crystals fused together, each growing with the orientation of its 
parent grain. These growths may extend in a vermicular form along 
grain boundaries the sides of the prisms losing their clearly defined 
crystalline form, but the top faces remaining plane. At temperatures 
very close to the solidus marked, growth along one axis occurs to form 
whiskers having a geometric section, the platform at the end still remaining 
as a crystalline facet. A whisker of this type is shown in fig. 3 (Riz53): 
and fig. 4 (Pl. 58) shows the end facet. These crystalline forms may be 
generated from the normal crystalline growth by tapering down to the 
en enmenranny 
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final section or may be parallel over their full length, emerging as new 
growths from the parent metal surface itself. X-ray powder photographs 
of growths of geometric form have shown their composition to be 
aluminium containing approximately 3-5 at. % magnesium. No growth 
spirals have been observed either on the faces of the small crystals or on 
the end platforms of the whiskers, although irregular terraces are often 
observed on the former. 

Above the solidus temperature, that is 520°c for this alloy, a very rapid 
and profuse whisker growth occurs over the whole specimen surface. 
These whisker growths are illustrated in figs. 5 and 6 (Pl. 59), and x-ray 
reflection photographs have shown that they are polycrystals of pure 
aluminium. It can be seen that they are of a fluted form and often 
branch and divide. They may be several hundred microns in length. 
Ribbon-like growths were also observed under these conditions. The 
form of these various surface growths is summarized in fig. 7. 

All of the growths observed appear to be associated with grain 
boundaries emerging at the free surface of the material. It is known that 
as a general rule the concentration of solute in alloys is higher in the 
grain boundaries than in the grains, and that boundary diffusion rates 
are many times greater than the bulk diffusion rate (McLean 1957). 
Loss of magnesium by volatilization occurs generally over the whole 
surface, but because of a greater concentration at boundaries it will occur 
more rapidly there. It is suggested that as the eutectic temperature is 
exceeded the boundaries approach the molten condition, and material 
of eutectic composition rapidly diffuses along them to the free surface. 
Evaporation of magnesium occurs and the mobility of the remaining 
surface ions results in geometric crystal facets forming. In this condition 
a residual magnesium content of 3-5 at. °4 is maintained. The whiskers 
formed just above the solidus are pure aluminium, because of the loss of 
magnesium due to its greatly increased vapour pressure at these tempera- 
tures. These whiskers seem to be formed by a process of exudation of 
liquid metal of an indeterminate composition, the magnesium of which is 
rapidly lost by volatilization. This reduction in magnesium content 
causes an increase in freezing temperature and the exuded material 
solidifies, further exudation occurs below this material which in turn 
freezes, and the whisker grows by a process analogous to continuous 
casting. It was noticed that this growth from the liquid was aided by 
gravity, and more profuse growths occurred on the underside of speci- 
mens. ‘The surface regions of the specimen having lost magnesium will 
remain solid at a temperature at which the inside material is beginning to 
liquate. This material together with the oxide skin will present a stiff 
outer coating. 

The change in volume occurring as liquid is formed acting against the 
restriction of this surrounding region provides the driving force for this 
exudation. It is to be expected that the exudation will occur through 
crevices and imperfections in the oxide skin. 
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The extrusion mechanism for the solid state growth is more difficult to 
define, but it may be partly accounted for by the rapid diffusion of 
magnesium atoms to the metal surface, where they are lost by evaporation. 
This would result in a continuously maintained vacancy concentration 
along the boundary near the specimen surface. Such a concentration 
would tend to diffuse back down the grain boundaries with a resulting 
exchange of aluminium atoms. Sections cut through growths and the 
specimen itself show that in all cases diffusion is occurring through a small. 


Fig. 7 
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perforation in the surface film, this is shown in fig. 7. These perforations 
must initially lie along the grain boundary trace on the surface, and the 
fact that double crystals can grow together results in grain boundaries 
appearing in the growths. It appears that surface growth terminates 
when the grain boundary moves from its original position due to the 
removal of the boundary which was acting as a diffusion pipe. 
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It is generally considered that whisker growth by any of the numerous 
mechanisms proposed in the literature, requires a dislocation or disloca- 
tions as growth sites. Franks (1958) has recently discussed the require- 
ments for whisker growth from the solid state. He considers that whisker 
growth may be regarded as an extrusion process over a region so restricted 
that only a small number of dislocations is involved, these dislocations act 
together to extrude a perfectly ordered lattice. In all of the growths we 
have observed the section of the growth is considerably larger than the 
diffusion pipe through the oxide, and it is not feasible that the growth 
could occur by the simple formation of closed loops of dislocations from 
an Eshelby source as Franks has suggested. It is however obvious that 
considerable surface migration must have occurred to produce the sharply 
defined crystalline facets we observe, and it may be that this has caused 
the lateral spread of the crystallites. 

Whisker growths observed in these experiments are so similar in 
appearance to others described in the literature on the subject that it is 
difficult to imagine that their mechanism of formation can be very 
different. If dislocations play a part in these whisker growths they must 
be grain boundary dislocations as the growth is associated exclusively 
with grain boundaries. 
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ABSTRACT 


The broadening of several x-ray powder lines of calcite as a result of plastic 
deformation under a high confining pressure has been studied in Solenhofen 
limestone. The dependence of the broadening on the Bragg angle, the 
apparent influence of elastic anisotropy and the results of Fourier analysis of 
the lines suggest that the broadening is due mainly to internal strains. The 
stored energy associated with the internal strains is estimated to be an 
appreciable fraction, possibly one half or more, of the energy (about 10 cal g—') 
expended during deformation. The amount of broadening and the estimated 
stored energy are relatively large in comparison to the values for most 
deformed metals. There is no evidence for the presence of stacking faults. 


§ 1. IvTRODUCTION 


DurRine the past thirty years there have been many studies of the 
broadening of the x-ray powder lines in metals as a result of plastic 
deformation. The usual aim has been to determine the nature of the 
lattice imperfections giving rise to the broadening and there has been 
much discussion of whether the decrease of crystallite size or the 
introduction of internal stresses is the more important factor (Barrett 
1952). Recent work has shown that stacking faults can also be important 
in some cases (Warren and Warekois 1953, and many more recent papers 
by various authors). However, there seems to have been no work done on 
x-ray line broadening resulting from plastic deformation of non-metallic 
crystalline substances, with the exception of the work of Rosenthal and 
Kaufman (1952) on marble. 

Using a photometric technique, Rosenthal and Kaufman measured the 
breadth of the (651) calcite linet after plastic deformation and then after 
erinding the deformed specimen to successively finer powders. Measure- 
ments were also made on virgin marble after grinding it to the same grain 
sizes. They argued that, since marble is brittle at atmospheric pressure, 
grinding will release any internal stresses without further plastic 
deformation, thus enabling one to test whether the line broadening is due 
to small crystallite size or to internal strains. They concluded that the 
broadening is mainly due to internal strains. 


ie une ene 
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In the present experiments, a Geiger-counter diffractometer has been 
used for measurements on several calcite reflections from a plastically 
deformed limestone. In analysing the results, an attempt is made to gain. 
further information about the nature of lattice imperfections resulting 
from plastic deformation in calcite and to estimate the stored energy. 


§ 2. PREPARATION OF SPECIMENS 

Solenhofen limestone was chosen as specimen material for the following 
reasons : 

(1) It is fairly pure calcite (96%) and is free from dolomite. 

(2) The grain size is small (of the order of 10 microns) so that uniform 
powder lines are obtained without rotating the specimen. 

(3) It is a compact material from which specimens suitable for 
deformation are readily obtained. For this reason it is preferable to 
artificially prepared polycrystalline calcite. 

(4) Its stress-strain behaviour is well known (Birch 1950). 


Before deformation the specimens were cylinders 1 cm in diameter and. 
2cm in length, prepared with diamond cutting equipment. The deforma- 
tion was done in a high-pressure apparatus at about 8000 atmospheres 
confining pressure, sufficient additional axial load being applied to the 
specimens to produce the required permanent strain (calcite is ductile 
under these conditions). Finally the specimen was cut in half longitudin- 
ally, and the face exposed was carefully ground flat on abrasive papers, 
finishing with 600-grade paper. A freshly cut face on virgin material was 
also ground flat in the same way and this was used as the sample of 
undeformed material. Since calcite is brittle at atmospheric pressure 
(except for a limited capacity for twinning under favourable circumstances), 
it was assumed that the cutting and grinding procedure does not 
appreciably affect the line breadthsy. 

Several specimens were used in preliminary work, giving approximately 
the same line broadening after a given deformation. Some measurements. 
were also made on other calcite rocks. A coarse-grained, pure, white 
marble (Wombeyan marble, Paterson 1958), when deformed 20% at 
8000 kg cm~, gave a line-broadening about two-thirds that for Solenhofen 
limestone. A finer-grained, less pure, marble gave a similar result. 

All results given in this paper were obtained from one specimen of 
Solenhofen limestone which had been compressed 15° plastically at a 


} The assumption that the surface preparation of the specimens did not 
affect the line breadths was later tested by measuring the breadth of the 
(1014) line from the undeformed specimen after etching it with dilute 
HCl. The breadth was found to be slightly decreased (by about 8°), showing 
that the grinding did cause some deformation of the surface layers. This 
effect will be compensated for, at least in part, by the similar preparation of 
deformed and undeformed specimens and will not give rise to significant error. 
It was also observed that etched and unetched specimens of the undeformed 
limestone gave almost the same integrated intensity in the (1014) line, suggesting 
that the undeformed material gives negligible extinction. 
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confining pressure of about 8000kgcm~*. The measured difference 
between the axial stress and the confining pressure when this plastic strain 
was reached was about 12 000 kg em-? (based on final cross sectional area). 
This figure is not corrected for the friction on the piston in the high 
pressure apparatus. The friction is not known; it is likely to contribute 
at least 10° so that the true principal stress difference was probably about 
10 000 kg em~?. 


§ 3. X-Ray Lines STUDIED AND MBASURING PROCEDURE 


A Norelco * counting rate computer’ was used with a Philips PW1010 
stabilized x-ray set and Philips Geiger-counter diffractometer and circuit 
panel in order to step-secan and record the lines automatically. Except 
where stated, the following experimental conditions were used: 

Copper K, radiation, with nickel filter. 

Take-off angle from x-ray target: approximately 2°. 

Incident beam divergence: 1°. 

Receiving slit: 0-l1mm (equivalent to 0-03° 26). 

(0-05 mm for 1014 line.) 

Step-scanning interval: 0-01° 26 in the x-ray line. 

0-05° 28 in the background. 

The total count at each angular interval varied from 25600 or 12800 
near the peak of the line to 3200 or 1600 in the background. The overall 
stability of the apparatus was found to be within + 1% over 24 hours or 
more. The total scanning time for one line was usually between 12 and 
24 hours. 

Table 1 lists the x-ray lines studied and fig. 1 shows the relative 
orientations of the corresponding lattice planes. These lines were chosen 
because their intensity is sufficient for accurate measurement in reasonable 
time and their spacing is the most favourable for the intensity distribution 
to fall to background level between the lines. 


Table 1. X-ray Lines Studied 


X-ray line Relative 
(Miller-Bravais intensity ‘ 
X-ray indices) |(ASTM card) (Gepiees 7) 


Bragg angle sin 6 cos 8 | cot é 


1014 100 14-71 0-254 | 0-967 3°81 


1120 14 18-00 0-309 | 0-35l 3°08 
1123 18 19-72 0-337 | 0-941 2-79 


The measured intensities were corrected for losses due to the dead-time 
of the Geiger-counter (Klug and Alexander 1954), assuming the dead-time 
of 200 microseconds quoted by the manufacturers. The corrections never 
exceeded a few per cent. The background intensity was interpolated 
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between measurements made on both sides of a line, assuming linear 
variation with angle ; in most cases, the background intensity was almost 
equal on both sides of the line. The intensity distribution of the line was 
then obtained by subtracting the background from the corrected 
measured intensity values. The intensity distributions obtained in this 
way for the (1120) line are plotted in fig. 2. 


Fig. 1 
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Stokes’ (1948) Fourier method of correcting for the instrumental 
broadening was used. It has the advantage of giving the Fourier com- 
ponents of the lines directly. The line profile from the undeformed 
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specimen was taken as the instrumental broadening, so that the derived 
true broadening can be attributed to the effects of plastic deformation. 
The relatively large instrumental broadening is unavoidable at such low 
Bragg angles but the accuracy of the measurements should be sufficient 
to give reliable values for the derived true broadening. 

Lipson—Beevers 3° strips were used for the Fourier calculations. For 
optimum use of the strips, the 3° interval was taken to correspond to 
0-05° 28 on the x-ray line. This is equivalent to using an artificial lattice 
spacing of about 154. 


§ 4. Resunts 


If the Stokes’ correction procedure is carried through completely, the 
intensity distribution of the true line broadening resulting from plastic 
deformation is obtained. Figure 3 shows the result for the measurements 
on the (1120) line given in fig. 2. The broken curves in fig. 3 are plots of 
the Gauss and Cauchy functions, (1/8) exp (—7a?/B?) and £/(8?+ 7222), 
having the same integral breadth f as the intensity distribution derived 
from the measurements. It is seen that the true profile falls between 
these extremes. This conclusion also applies to the other lines studied. 


Fig. 3 
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For the sake of further discussion, the method of Warren and Averbach 
(1950, 1955) is used for presenting the experimental results. If x is the 
angular displacement from a chosen zero, such as the peak of the x-ray 
reflection, the intensity distribution of the true line broadening can be 
written 

Ag 


(@)= ae 3 (A,, cosnx+B,, sin nz). 
a 


If the broadening function is approximately symmetrical about the zero 
of x, the Fourier sine coefficients B,, will be small and the main character 
of the broadening will be represented by a plot of the cosine coefficients 
A,, versus 7. 

The values of A, and B,, for the four x-ray lines of table 1, corrected 
for instrumental broadening, are given in figs. 4(a@) and 4(b). The zero 
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of x was chosen in each case at very nearly the peak of the line from 
virgin material and the same 20 value was used as zero of x for the 
deformed material. It is seen that the coefficients B,, are fairly smal] 
compared with the A,,, so that a discussion of the broadening mainly in 
terms of the coefficient A,, is justified. 


Fig. 4 
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A series of measurements was also made on the (1014), (1123) and (2022) 
lines using molybdenum K, radiation. Although in principle these give 
no new information, the results are plotted in figs. 5(a) and 5(b) for 
comparison with the results in figs. 4(a@) and 4(b). They suggest that 
features such as the cross-over of the A, versus n curves for (1014) and 
(2022) and the signs of the B,, terms are significant and not just the result 
of errors of measurement. When correction is made for the difference in 


Bragg angle, the molybdenum radiation results agree well with those for 
copper radiation. 
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The small B,, terms are probably due partly to shifts of the lines and 
partly to slight asymmetry. If asymmetrical line were displaced by an 
amount X (in units of w) to a higher Bragg angle, we should have 


ci ell by 
tannx = — 


b 


that is, a positive value of B, would indicate a line shift to a higher Bragg 
angle. The observed B, values can be largely accounted for by line shifts 


of approximately 0-01° 26 to higher angles for (1014) and (1 120), 0-01° 20 to 
a lower angle for (1123) and 0-02° 20 to a higher angle for (2022). There 
is, in addition, slight asymmetry in some of the lines, especially (1123), 
but it is not certain whether this is outside the limits of experimental error. 

Since there was no check on the stability of the equipment over the 
whole series of measurements, no critical observations on intensities can 


IEE, 26 
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be made. The integrated intensity does not appear to change by more 
than about 10% as a result of plastic deformation. This suggests that 
there is no little influence of extinction. 

The apparent background intensity (that is, the minimum intensity 
between the lines) was not significantly changed as a result of deformation 
in the case of (1014) and (1120) lines. It increased by about 5% for the 
(1123) and (2022) lines. It is therefore possible that some of the extreme 
tails of these lines have become masked by the adjacent lines. However, 
no large error is indicated ; these changes in background only amount to 
about 4°% of the peak height for the undeformed specimen. 


§ 5. ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


X-ray line broadening may be due to several causes. In the case of 
plastically deformed materials, small particle size, internal strain and 
stacking faults are generally considered the most likely causes and the 
first step in analysing the observations is to attempt to decide which of 
these factors are important. Unfortunately, it is not possible to do this 
uniquely with the experimental information available but in this section 
it will be shown that an explanation of the broadening in terms of internal 
strains appears to fit the observations best. 

In principle it should be possible to distinguish particle size broadening 
from internal strain broadening by analysis of the A, versus n curve since 
its initial slope is a measure of the particle size (Warren and Averbach 
1950). If stacking faults are present, they will also influence the initial 
slope, which may then be interpreted in terms of an ‘apparent particle 
size’ (Paterson 1952). However, in practice the errors in the measurement 
of the tails of the lines strongly influence the values of A,, near n=0 and 
values of apparent particle size deduced from the initial slope of the A,, 
curve are of doubtful reliability (Hasterbrook and Wilson 1952). Inspec- 
tion of the curves in fig. 4(a) suggests that the average apparent particle 
size 1s not less than roughly 10004. 

We shall therefore resort to the earlier tests for particle size or internal 
strain broadening which use the integral breadths of the x-ray lines, 
quantities which are more reliably known. These tests are based on very 
simple models which may be considered as extreme cases (van Arkel 1925, 
Stokes et al. 1943, Smith and Stickley 1943). 

The integral breadths of the lines can be obtained from the corrected 
line profiles (cf. fig. 3) or directly from the Fourier coefficients by the use 
of the formula: 


Bees GHG: + > (Ay cos 2X +B, sin nX)) 


where X is the line shift discussed above. The values of the integral 
breadths, expressed in units of 26, are given in table 2. 
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If the line broadening is a simple small-size effect, the average particle 
size D should be given by D=KA/(Bcos@) where K is a constant of the 
order of unity and ) is the x-ray wavelength (James 1948). The value of 
K depends on the particle shape and the indices of the reflecting plane but 
in the absence of information on the particle shape we shall assume K = 1. 
The average particle sizes calculated from A/(8 cos @) are given in table 2. 
The variation from reflection to reflection could probably be explained in 
terms of a suitable particle shape, but the absolute values are much 
smaller than is consistent with the initial slopes of the A, versus n curves 
(see above), in so far as these are reliable. That is, the smallest particle 
size consistent with the initial slope of the A, versus curve is still too 
large to explain most of the observed broadening. 


Table 2. Integral Breadths and Equivalent Particle Sizes 
and Internal Strains 


chy Integral Particle Internal Internal 
ae breadth B (20) | size A/(B cos @) strain stress (integral | 
(radians) (A) (integral | breadth €/Hyji1) | 
breadth &€) (dyne cm~?) 
1014 0-0053 300 0-0100 94 x 10-8 
1120 0-0076 210 0-0117 104 x 10-8 
1123 0-0084 195 0-0117 92'x 10-8 
2022 0-0064 260 0-0081 104 10-% 


Mean deviation: 16% ee) Dn 


Tf the line broadening were due to internal strains which vary slowly 
enough through the crystals so that there is correlation of the phases of 
scattering from regions sufficiently large to eliminate small-size broadening, 
then the x-ray line profile should correspond to the distribution function 
of internal strains. If ¢is the integral breadth of this distribution function 
of internal strains, the line broadening will be {(26)=2¢tané@ if the 
internal strain is independent of crystallographic direction and 
B(26) = 2é tan 6/L,,,,,, if the internal stress is independent of crystallographic 
direction}; E,,,, is the Young’s modulus in the direction normal to the 
reflecting plane. In the first case, the integral breadth € of the internal 
strain distribution deduced from the line broadening should be the same 
for all lines; in the second case, the quantity €/H,,, should be the same 
for all lines. Both quantities are given in table 2, with the assumption 
that the line broadening is due entirely to internal strain. The values of 


+ The exact relation here will depend on the internal stress model (Blackman 
1946) but this expression is the one usually assumed as a simple approximation 
for the effect of elastic anisotropy on line broadening (van Arkel 1925, Stokes 


et al. 1943, Smith and Stickley 1943). 
2G2 
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E',44 (table 3) were calculated from the elastic constants for calcite given. 
by Hearmon (1946). It is seen that, while the model of isotropic internal 
strains does not fit the observations very well, the internal strain model fits 
quite well when suitable allowance is made for elastic anisotropy. 


Table 3. Young’s Modulus for Calcite (units of 1011 dyne cm~) 


hkil | 1014 | 1120 | 1123 | 1011 3144 


A more satisfactory way of distinguishing between the models of 
broadening is to measure different orders of reflections from the same 
crystallographic plane. However, the overlap of the broadened lines at 
the higher Bragg angles makes this procedure impracticable for calcite. 


Fig. 6 
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The best resolved higher order reflection from the planes studied above is 
(2246), but even this reflection becomes indistinguishably merged with 
the adjacent (3144) reflection after deformation (fig. 6) and a direct 
comparison with the first order (1123) reflection is not possible. However, 
it is interesting to consider the average broadening of the (2246) and 
(3144) reflections. 

If the two lines of fig. 6 are treated as one in Stokes’ correction for 
instrumental broadening, using the same 26 value as zero for deformed and 
undeformed specimens, an average broadening function for the two 
lines will be obtained, the Fourier components of which are also plotted 
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in fig. 4. The integral breadth 8, calculated from the A,, coefficients, is 
0-0118 radians 26 (the neglect of line shifts may make this figure slightly 
too high). This corresponds to an apparent average particle size of 
904 or to an internal strain breadth, € of 0-0130. Comparison with the 
figures in table 2 again shows that the internal strain model is favoured 
rather than the particle size model, even when the high value of #3,3, is 
considered. 

Summarizing, the following grounds may be given for preferring to 
attribute the line broadening mainly to internal strain rather than to 
small particle size : 


(1) The initial slope of the A, versus curves (if reliable) indicate a 
particle size too large to explain the observed integral breadths. 

(2) The variation of integral breadth with Bragg angle favours an 
internal strain model, especially if elastic anisotropy of the crystals is 
considered. 

(3) Rosenthal and Kaufman’s experiment (see § 1) suggests the presence 
of considerable internal strains. 


However, some line broadening from small particle size cannot be 
excluded. It seems unlikely that stacking faults are important unless 
their nature is such as to give no appreciable line shifts (cf. body-centred 
cubic materials, Guentert and Warren 1958) and to give a small initial 
slope of the A, versus n curves for a large integral breadth (which is 
unlikely). 


§ 6. INTERNAL STRAINS 


In this section an attempt will be made to calculate the r.m.s. value 
of the internal strains in deformed Solenhofen limestone on the assumption 
that the x-ray line broadening is due entirely to internal strains. 

Warren and Averbach (1950) have shown that, for broadening due to 
internal strains, 


els (A | aZn cos 271Z,, dZ,,. Oy Scns CL) 
0 


Here Z,,a3 is the relative displacement of two unit cells separated by a 
distance na, in the direction normal to the reflecting planes, the spacing 
of which is a3, and / is the order of reflection. p,(Z,,) is the family of 
distribution functions of the Z,, there being one distribution function 
for each value of n. In the absence of measurements on many orders 
of reflections from one plane, giving A,,(/) as a function of J, the eqns. (1) 
cannot be solved for p,(Z,,) without making special assumptions about 
the form of p,(Z,). 

An attempt may be made to place limits on the r.m.s. internal strain 
by making the following alternative assumptions, in which it is implied 
that the form of p,(Z,,) is independent of n: 


(1) p,,(Z,) of Gaussian form, assumed by Warren and Averbach (1950). 
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(2) p,(Z,,) of Cauchy form up to |Z,, | /n=0-2 and zero for larger values 
of |Z,,| (that is, cut off at the limit of Hooke’s law in order to avoid an 
infinitely large value of the r.m.s. strain)—considered by Williamson and 
Smallman (1954). 

In each case the r.m.s. value of Z,, can be obtained as a function of n 
by solving the eqns. (1) (Warren and Averbach 1950, Williamson and 
Smallman 1954). The results for the x-ray lines of table 2 are given in 
fig. 7, in which the actual r.m.s. displacements Zz are plotted against the 
distances nds. _ 

The initial slope of the Z,,a, versus na, curve is a measure of the r.m.s. 
local strain in the specimen, but values deduced from the results in fig. 7 
will be of doubtful accuracy because of the influence of tail errors. With 
this reservation, one may take 0-03 as an approximate value of the r.m.s. 
local internal strain which falls within the limits set by these two extreme 
cases. 


Fig. 7 
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The shape of the Z,,a, versus naz curve seems to depend rather sensitively 
on the form of the distribution functions p,(Z,,) and it is therefore not 
possible to deduce the average distance over which the strains are uniform, 
as was done by Warren and Averbach (1950). Williamson and Smallman 
(1954) have already pointed out this difficulty. 

If it is assumed that in regions large enough to give no small-size 
broadening the r.m.s. value of the internal strain is independent of the 
distance over which the displacement_is measured (this corresponds to 
Pr(Zn)=P~i(Z,/n) or a linear plot of Z,a3 versus nas), the line profile 
itself will represent the form of the distribution function for internal 
strains (Stokes and Wilson 1944). Under this assumption, the r.m.s. 
internal strain can be calculated numerically from the measured line 
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profiles, giving the values 0-0060, 0-0085, 0-0058 and 0-0043 for the lines 
(1014), (1120), (1123) and (2022) respectively, or an average value of 
0-006. On the other hand, many workers have also assumed a particular 
form for the line profile and then calculated the r.m.s. internal strain from 
its integral breadth (Haworth 1937, Brindley and Ridley 1938, 1939, 
Williamson and Smallman 1954, Michell and Haig 1957). If this pro- 
cedure is applied to the present results, the average r.m.s. internal strain 
is 0-004 for a Gaussian distribution and 0-02 for a Cauchy distribution, 
cut off at strain 0-2 (Williamson and Smallman 1954, Michell and Haig 
1957). 

The various estimates for the r.m.s. internal strain, assuming the line 
broadening to be entirely due to internal strain, are given in table 4. 
The value 0-006 is a lower limit since the assumption of small strain 
gradients is unlikely to be valid. The value 0-03 is probably an approxi- 
mate upper limit, considerably dependent on tail errors. 


Table 4. R.M.S. Internal Strains and Stored Energy 
(assuming all broadening due to internal strains) 


Method of estimating | Strain distribution R.M.S. internal ba 
internal strain function assumed strain (e2)¥2 (cal g ih 1) 

Initial slope of Between Gaussian 0-03 12 

Z yz VS. NOs curve and cut-off Cauchy a 

Line profile, | | Observed line profile 0-006 0-5 

assuming small Cut-off Cauchy 0-02 5 

strain gradients Gaussian 0-004 0-2 


[ee er 


Total work done in plastic deformation of specimen: 9 


§ 7. STORED ENERGY 

The stored energies corresponding to the r.m.s. internal strains, (e2)12, 
have been calculated using Stibitz’s (1936) formula, 3He?/2(1+ 2v7), and 
are given in table 4. The value of H and v were taken to be 10!2 dyne em 
and 4, respectively. This value of H# is an average of the single crystal 
values and is about twice that usually quoted for polycrystalline material. 

Thus if one assumes that the x-ray line broadening is entirely due to 
internal strains, the stored energy in the specimens is at least 0-5 cal gt 
and probably as high as 12 calg". The higher figure is to be preferred 
because of the better assumptions underlying it, although it is more 
sensitive to tail errors. It is also supported by a comparison with the 
results of Michell and Haig (1957) on highly deformed nickel; they found 
that the stored energy measured calorimetrically was about twice that 
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calculated from the x-ray line broadening using the same procedure as 
was used to obtain the value of 5 cal g“ in table 4 (except for a small 
allowance for small size broadening). 

However, by calculation from the stress-strain curve, with an approxi- 
mate correction for friction in the apparatus (see § 2), the total work done 
on the specimen during plastic deformation was approximately 9 cal g?. 
Within experimental error, this is equal to the value of the stored energy 
derived above. 

So far no account has been taken of the possibility that a minor pro- 
portion of the broadening is a small-size effect. This would probably 
reduce the estimated value of the stored energy. If the broadening were 
entirely a small-size effect and one assumes 100 erg cm? as the order 
of the interfacial energy of the x-ray domainsy, the stored energy would 
be of the order of 1 cal g-!. This figure is probably an upper limit and 
0-1 cal g-! may be a better estimate. Thus, to a first approximation, 
that part of the line broadening which corresponds to a small size effect 
may be neglected in calculating the stored energy, thereby reducing the 
estimated value of the stored energy. If only about 70% of the line- 
broadening were due to internal strains (as is suggested by the initial 
slopes of the A,, versus n curves) the estimated value of the stored energy 
would be about one-half that obtained when the broadening is attributed 
entirely to internal strains. 

The conclusion from the present work is therefore that an appreciable 
percentage (at least 10% and possibly one-half or more) of the energy 
expended in plastic deformation is stored in the calcite after 15°% plastic 
strain. At first sight this suggests a relatively greater stored energy in 
deformed calcite than in deformed metals. Thus Clarebrough, Hargreaves 
and West (1955) found the fraction of energy stored in copper to be 2 to 6% 
after small plastic strains and 1 to 2% after large plastic strains. However, 
their minimum plastic strain was 40°, and they found that the fraction 
of energy stored increases rapidly as the strain is decreased at small 
strains. 


§ 8. Discussion 


In comparison with the x-ray line broadening resulting from plastic 
deformation of metals, the broadening in calcite is relatively large. For 


+ There seems to be no information on interfacial or surface energies for 
calcite, so estimates have been made by the following reasoning. Comparison 
with other substances (see Herring 1953, Jacobs and Tompkins 1955, McLean 
1957) suggests an order of magnitude of 1000 erg cm? for the surface energy 
of calcite. Further, it is known that in metals (McLean 1957) the grain- 
boundary energy is about one-third of the free surface energy and the energy 
of a coherent twin interface or simple low-angle boundary is often of the order 
of 10% of the grain boundary energy. The boundaries of the x-ray domains 
are likely to be mostly of a very low energy type, so that, by analogy with 
metals, their average interfacial energy is not likely to exceed 100 erg cm~? in 
order of magnitude, and 10 erg em~? may be nearer the true value. 
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example, the value of B for the (2022) reflection of calcite is about 
twice that found by Michell and Haig (1957) for the (111) reflection 
of nickel filings at the same Bragg angle, in spite of the deformation of the 
calcite being slight compared with that of the nickel filings. However, 
this can be attributed, at least in part, to the high yield stress of calcite 
if the internal strain hypothesis is valid. Previous workers (Megaw and 
Stokes 1945, Warren and Averbach 1950, Paterson 1954) have noticed 
that the average absolute or r.m.s. internal strains calculated from the line 
broadening are similar in magnitude to the macroscopic yield strain. In 
calcite, the final yield stress of 10 000 kg cm~ and Young’s modulus of 
10° kg cm correspond to a strain of 0-01, which is rather less than the 
r.m.s. local internal strain obtained from the A, versus » plot but is of 
the same order. 

An anomalously large x-ray line broadening might have been expected 
from effects associated with incipient phase change, such as stacking 
faults, since the calcite phase of CaCO, is probably unstable under the 
pressure and temperature conditions applying during the deformation 
(Jamieson 1953, MacDonald 1956). Such effects have been observed 
in metals (for example, Hess and Barrett 1952). However, the initial 
slope of the 4, versus n plot does not suggest any appreciable amount of 
faulting. 
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ABSTRACT 


The lattice heat conductivity of a specimen after straining is reduced by 
the dislocations produced by the deformation. A theory by Klemens enables 
the dislocation density to be calculated from the decrease in the lattice 
conductivity at liquid helium temperatures. In the present experiments 
copper-zine single and polycrystals (7, 15 and 30% Zn) have been deformed 
by various amounts and the increase in the dislocation density has been 
determined by heat conductivity measurements. The results are shown to 
be in qualitative agreement with current theories of work hardening. In 
stage I of the stress/strain curve there is only a slight increase in dislocation 
density, but there is a rapid increase in stage II. Whereas in both these 
stages the dislocation density is independent of the zine content, the onset 
of stage III is strongly dependent on it. During stage III there is very little 
inerease in dislocation density. In stage I the dislocation density is pro- 
portional to the stress, whereas in stage II it is proportional to (stress)’. 
‘Transmission electron microscope experiments on some of the specimens show 
that the Klemens theory overestimates the dislocation density by a factor 
of about 6. Comparison of electrical resistivity data with the lattice thermal 
conductivity results gives further evidence for suggesting that the electrical 
resistivity is affected by stacking faults rather than by dislocations. Experi- 
ments on specimens taken at various stages during a fatigue test show that 
the dislocation density increases during the first two hundred fatigue cycles, 
but thereafter it remains constant. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE measurement of dislocation densities in a cold-worked metal is by no 
means simple, and no satisfactory general method has yet been developed. 
The density can be estimated from x-ray line broadening experiments, but 
this usually requires specimens in the form of filings and the x-ray micro- 
beam technique is not usually satisfactory for large deformations. The 
electron microscope can be used to detect dislocations but this necessitates 
specimens in the form of thin foils. Etch pits can also be used but it is 
very difficult and tedious to get the correct technique for etching a particular 
substance. In addition, for high dislocation densities it is difficult to 
resolve the individual etch pits. Indirect estimates of the dislocation 
densities may also be made from changes in the stored energy, density 
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and electrical resistivity. All these methods are dependent on theoretical 
estimates for the effect of a single dislocation, and assume no interaction. 
between the dislocations. 

The present paper describes experiments on a-brass specimens, in which 
the multiplication of dislocations during deformation has been detected by 
measuring the change in the lattice heat conductivity at liquid helium 
temperatures. It is believed that this method gives a relative accuracy 
which is not surpassed by other techniques. The criticism that the 
absolute values depend on the theoretical value for the effect of a single 
dislocation, and therefore is not accurately known, applies to this method 
also, but an idea of the absolute accuracy was obtained by counting the 
dislocations directly from electron microscope pictures of thin foils prepared 
from specimens whose heat conductivity had previously been measured. 
Some experiments were also carried out on specimens at various stages 
during a fatigue test, to see how the dislocations multiply as the number 
of fatigue cycles is increased. 


§ 2. THEORY 

The thermal conductivity of a metal may be divided into two components, 
the electronic conductivity K, and the lattice conductivity A,. When 
a metal is strained, the lattice defects introduced cause scattering of the 
phonons and electrons, and hence the conductivity is reduced. In 
particular, the lattice conductivity is very sensitive to both the type and 
concentration of the defects, and the reduction in the helium range has. 
been ascribed to dislocations. Measurements of the change in A, at low 
temperatures therefore provide a method of determining dislocation, 
densities. 

Unfortunately in a pure metal most of the heat is transported by the 
electrons, rather than by the lattice vibrations (e.g. at 4°K in pure copper 
Kk, is about 100 times greater than A,,) and it is difficult to measure K, 
at all. One way of overcoming this difficulty is to use a superconductor 
at a temperature sufficiently below the superconducting transition 
temperature for all the heat to be carried by the lattice vibrations (Olsen 
and Renton 1952). Experiments have been made on the detection of 
damage on such specimens by measurements of the change in thermal 
conductivity (Mendelssohn and Montgomery 1956, Rowell 1958.) How- 
ever, such investigations are limited to experiments on niobium and 
lead, unless one resorts to measurements below 1°k. An alternative 
method is to cause a reduction in A, by the addition of impurities, until 
it is comparable with A,, which is not much affected. This is because 
at low temperatures the dominant lattice vibrations are those of long 
wavelength which are not scattered by the impurity atoms. The scattering 
of the electrons by the impurity atoms on the other hand is the same at all 
temperatures and hence A, is reduced even in the helium range. Hence 
in an alloy a large proportion of the heat transport will be by the lattice 
waves, and changes in K’, can be measured. 
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In order to separate A, from the total heat conductivity K, we must 
consider the form of both A, and K,. No justification is given here 
for the temperature dependence of the various terms, the reader is referred 
to the review article by Klemens (1956 a) for details. 

At low temperatures, for an alloy, K, is limited by the scattering of 
electrons by the impurity atoms and is given by the relation: 


Seay Ce re Oe nL) 
where the constant A is related to the residual resistance R, by the relation: 
ee Lae at ea ae Cis. BG eae (2) 
where LZ is the Lorenz number. 
Fig. 1 
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Typical curves of K/7 against 7 for a specimen (Cu-Zn 15%) after various 
amounts of strain showing the decrease in slope due to the extra disloca- 
tion scattering. 


The lattice heat conduction in the helium range in an annealed specimen 
is limited by the scattering of the lattice vibrations by the conduction 
electrons and by any dislocations which are present. Both these 
mechanisms give a conductivity of the form: 


K,=BT". Se eege ty Peete Ss Cd 
As the specimen is strained, dislocations are introduced, and the 


effective value of B will decrease. From the change in 6, the number of 
dislocations which have been introduced can be calculated. 
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The scattering of phonons by dislocations has been calculated by 
Klemens (1955) and the appropriate thermal resistance W p, is given by : 


where b is the magnitude of the Burgers vector, V the number of disloca- 
tions per sq. em, v the phonon velocity, h and k the Planck and Boltzmann, 
constants, respectively. In a more general treatment of the problem, 
Klemens (1958) finds that the numerical constant 70 is reduced by a 
factor of 16, and the relation becomes: 


hv 


as: NO. 


W T= 


Combining (1) and (3) we see that the total conductivity K, is 
Keak +k, =Ar+ BT. ob oe Ae aed SEED 


Thus a plot of K/T against 7 should give a straight line with a slope of 
B and an intercept on the A/T axis of A. This value of A can be checked 
using (2) if the residual electrical resistance is measured. A representative 
series of plots of K/T against 7 are shown in fig. 1 and it will be seen that 
good straight lines are obtained. In practice, the residual electrical 
resistivity was actually used as a definite point on the K/7' axis. 


§ 3. THE SPECIMENS 


The alloys which were chosen for this work were a series of a-brasses 
containing 7, 15 and 30% zinc. Preliminary experiments showed that 
with 5% zine about half of the total thermal conductivity was lattice 
conduction and hence for the alloys used in the present work, K, (or the 
constant B in (3)) could be obtained quite accurately. 

The specimens were made from Johnson Matthey spectrographically 
standardized metals. These were melted and shaken together in quartz 
tubes in vacuo. On cooling, the slugs of metal were swaged down to rods 
of 25mm diameter. Some sections of the rod were used to make single 
crystals using the Bridgeman technique. These, together with the 
polycrystalline specimens, were homogenized just below the melting 
point in evacuated quartz tubes for about 40 hours. The single crystals 
were etched with a saturated solution of ferric chloride in hydrochloric 
acid, and their orientation was determined with an optical goniometer. 

The overall length of each specimen was 4em. Two 24 S8.W.G. copper 
wires were hard-soldered on to them about 2 cm apart to act as contacts 
both for the thermometers and for the electrical leads used in the deter- 
mination of the residual resistance. 

The specimens used in connection with the electron microscope 
examination were made from 0-025 cm brass strip, 1-5 em wide and 4 cm 
long. Copper contacts were hard-soldered on as before. 
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For the fatigue experiments the specimens were 1-5 mm diameter wires 
which over a central section of about 1 cm had been turned down to 1 mm 
diameter. Copper contacts were again hard-soldered at either end of this 
narrow section, and the specimen was fatigued in compression/tension. 


§ 4. THe EXPERIMENTS 


Thermal conductivity measurements were taken in the range 2 to 5°K in 
an apparatus and manner very similar to that previously described 
(Rosenberg 1955). One end of the specimen was attached to the high- 
pressure chamber of a Simon expansion helium liquefier and the other end 
was heated electrically. The temperature gradient along the specimen 
was measured by two helium gas thermometers attached to the specimen 
contacts. In view of the fact that we were interested in measuring the 
small changes in conductivity produced by deformation, it was necessary 
to measure K as accurately as possible and so the heat input to the specimen 
was always arranged to be large enough for the temperature difference 
along the specimen to be measured to better then 1%. Although eqn. (4) 
was found to hold up to about 10°K, sufficient accuracy could be attained 
from measurements in the liquid helium range. 

In all the alloys used the residual electrical resistance R, was attained 
by 20°K. It was measured by immersing the specimen in a dewar of liquid 
hydrogen, passing a current through it and measuring the potential across 
the copper contacts with a galvanometer amplifier (MacDonald 1947, 
1956). The room temperature resistivity, R,,, was also measured and this, 
together with R,, was used to calculate the change in form factor after 
deformation, as is shown below. 

Both the electrical and thermal conductivity of the annealed specimen 
were measured and then it was extended by about 1% at room temperature 
in a Hounsfield Tensometer. R, and R, were re-measured and a further 
thermal conductivity determination was made. These measurements 
were repeated after further deformation until the specimen broke. In 
some cases one-half of the broken specimen was drawn down through dies 
until the diameter had been reduced to about 0-75 mm, and further 
measurements were taken at various stages during the process. 

From the conductivity measurements made after each deformation, 
plots of K/T against 7’ were drawn and the value of B in eqn. (3) was 
determined. Whilst the form factor, F, of the annealed specimen had 
to be determined by direct measurement, the changes in F, due to the 
deformation and the value of the strain, «, were calculated from A, and 
R,. Assuming Mattheissen’s rule to hold, it can be shown quite easily 
that : 

Fs = (Rp —f,)s 


1, (Ro—f,)4 


e=1—-V(P5/ #4) 


and 
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where the subscripts A and S refer to the annealed and strained states 
respectively. This method was considered to be more accurate than 
direct measurement of the strain because the cross section of the specimen 
sometimes became uneven after deformation. 


§ 5. THE RESULTS 


The main results are shown in figs. 2 and 3, in which the dislocation 
density is plotted against the strain. It will be seen that for small to 
moderate deformations (fig. 2) all the experimental results fall onto two 
curves. The lower curve is for single crystal specimens oriented so 
that they would deform in single slip. The upper curve is for polycrystals 
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The dependence of the dislocation density on the strain for small and moderate 
strains. The lower curve was obtained for single crystals which deformed 
in single slip. It should be noted that there is little difference in 
behaviour between specimens of different zine content. 


which have deformed by multiple slip. It will be noted that the curves 
are the same, independent of the zine content. For single slip, the 
dislocation density is proportional to (strain)”™ where m is approximately 
0-75. For multiple slip, m is about 1-2. For any given extension there 


are about five times more dislocations produced in multiple slip than in 
single slip. 
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The dependence of the dislocation density on the strain for large strains. It 


should be noted that the dislocation density at which the curves flatten 
off is dependent on the zine content. 


Fig. 4 
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For larger extensions, the number of dislocations tends to a constant 
value (fig. 3) and this ultimate value is dependent on the zinc content: 
the higher the proportion of zinc, the higher the ultimate dislocation 
density. The stress/strain curves for the specimens are shown in fig. 4. 

A log-log plot of the dislocation density against the stress is shown 
in fig. 5. It will be noted that in this type of plot the points from specimens 
of different zinc content do not fall on a single curve. The graphs show 
that N is proportional to (stress), where p is approximately unity for 
single slip and is equal to 2 for multiple slip. 


Fig. 5 
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The dependence of the dislocation density on the yield stress. For single slip 
(dashed lines) the dislocation density is approximately proportional 
to the stress, whereas for multiple slip it is proportional to (stress)?. 


Whilst the theory of Klemens gave a basis on which to calculate the 
dislocation density, there was considerable doubt as to whether it was 
quantitatively correct. In order to check this, it was necessary to measure 
the dislocation density of a strained specimen both by the heat conductivity 
and by an independent method. The only independent method which, 
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seemed to be satisfactory was that developed by Hirsch ef al. (1956) in 
which thin foils are examined by transmission in the electron microscope. 
When this is done the dislocations show up as dark lines on the screen and 
their density can be measured directly. Two 30°% zine specimens were 
made in the form of thin strip and their conductivities were measured after 
annealing. They were then deformed by 16-5% and 9-3°% and were 
re-measured. The dislocation densities were calculated in the usual way 
from the decrease in conductivity. The specimens were then electro- 
polished until portions of them were about 10004 thick and these were 
examined in the electron microscope. From the resulting pictures the 
dislocation densities of the two specimens were calculated. The values 
obtained by this method are of course not necessarily those relating to the 
specimen as a whole because only a limited number of pictures and counts 
can be taken and each picture only covers a very small portion of the 
specimen. Nevertheless, the counts should give a fair idea of the number 
of dislocations present even if they are not strictly representative of the 
entire specimen. The ratio of the dislocation densities for the two speci- 
mens was | : 2-4 from heat conduction measurements and 1 : 1:6 from 
the electron microscope counts. In view of the small number of pictures 
taken this must be considered quite satisfactory agreement. It was found 
that the heat conduction measurements gave a value of the dislocation 
densities which was about six times greater than that obtained by direct 
counts. Hence, whilst the dislocation densities from the heat conduction 
experiments have been calculated using Klemens’ theory, the numerical 
values have all been reduced by a factor of six. 


§ 6. Discussion 


6.1. The Absolute Magnitude of the Dislocation Density 


The fact that the dislocation density, N as calculated from Klemens’ 
theory is greater than that determined from the electron microscope 
examination is confirmed by other experiments in which N from the heat 
conduction data was compared with determinations by other independent 
methods. Sproullefal. (1958) measured the change in the heat conductivity 
of compressed lithium fluoride crystals and determined N by etch pit 
counts. They found that the heat conductivity gave a value of NV which was 
about 70 times the etch pit value. Kemp ef al. (1958) report that the 
values of N from stored energy and density changes are less than those 
from heat conductivity measurements by factors of 5-5 and 2 respectively. 
In the light of these experiments and our results from the electron micro- 
scope investigation (in which the dislocations can be counted directly) 
it seems fairly definite that heat conductivity measurements overestimate 
the value of N by a factor of about 6. 

It has been suggested (Klemens 1956 a) that one reason why N might be 
overestimated by heat conduction measurements is that if the dislocations 
occurred in pile-ups of n dislocations each, then the phonon scattering 


2H2 
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would be increased by a factor of n, due to the overlap of the strain fields. 
This does not seem to be very likely, because our measurements were taken 
when there was no external stress in the specimens and hence the pile-ups 
might relax. Thus individual dislocations would not be as close together 
as they were during the actual deformation. In addition, close pile-ups 
are not seen in the electron microscope pictures. 


6.2. Comparison with the Theory of Work-hardening 


The present experiments and earlier work (in which the dislocation 
density, as calculated by heat conductivity changes, was shown to vary in 
the same way as did the yield stress (Lomer and Rosenberg 1957)), show 
that heat conduction experiments do give a method of detecting the relative 
changes of dislocation density with some degree of accuracy. In addition 


Fig. 6 
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A typical stress/strain curve for a single crystal, showing the three stages of 
deformation. 


to this, the electron microscope measurements enable us to have a fair idea 
of the absolute values involved. We should therefore like to give a short 
discussion on the interpretation of the data presented in figs. 2 and 3 
in the light of present-day ideas of the deformation and work-hardening 
of metals, 
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A typical stress-strain curve of a metal is shown in fig. 6. It can be 
divided into three main sections which are usually called stages I, IT and 
Ill. Stage I is the region of easy glide, in which very little hardening 
takes place. It occurs in single crystals which are so oriented that only 
one glide system operates. Stage I] is the region of rapid work-hardening 
where the stress/strain curve is linear. Stage III begins where this curve 
bends over to a parabolic form. The interpretation of the various stages 
is now reasonably well understood and the various mechanisms have been 
reviewed in detail by Seeger (1957 a). During stage I slip occurs on only 
one set of planes. There are few obstacles and so each dislocation can 
travel an appreciable distance before it is stopped. Hence, for a given 
strain, relatively few dislocations will have to be formed. Towards the 
end of stage I some slip and hence dislocation multiplication occurs on 
other planes, and some of these dislocations will combine with those on the 
first glide plane to form Cottrell—Lomer sessile dislocations (Lomer 1951). 
These act as obstacles to the dislocations in the primary plane which form 
pile-ups behind the sessile dislocations. As deformation proceeds more 
obstacles are formed and the number of pile-ups increases. Thus the 
distances through which the dislocations move are continuously reduced 
and hence more dislocations have to be formed to enable deformation to 
proceed. This is the region known as stage IT and Seeger et al. (1957) have 
shown that a scheme such as that just described leads to a linear stress/strain 
curve. In polycrystals where, due to the constraints on the crystallites, 
single slip (i.e. stage I) cannot occur, the stress/strain curve would be 
expected to start off in stage II. This has been confirmed by Feltham and. 
Meakin (1957) in experiments on polycrystalline copper. In alloys of the 
x-brass series, where the zinc atoms fit quite well into the crystal lattice, 
and hence are unlikely to act as barriers to dislocation movement, there 
would seem to be no reason for the multiplication of dislocations in stage II 
to be dependent on the zine content. 

In stage IIT, the parabolic section of the stress/strain curve, deformation 
proceeds by cross slip of screw dislocations at the head of the pile-ups 
onto planes which are free of obstacles. or this to occur, these disloca- 
tions, which are usually extended dislocations, must have sufficient 
stress applied to them so that the two partials are united to form a proper 
dislocation again. The stress which is required will depend on the separa- 
tion of the partials (i.e. on the stacking fault energy). The lower the 
stacking fault energy, the greater the separation of the partials and hence 
the higher the stress required to reform a proper dislocation. Now the 
stacking fault energy decreases very considerably as zinc is added to copper 
(Warren and Warekois 1955, Smallman and Westmacott 1957). This 
means the higher the zinc content, the greater will be the stress required for 
cross slip to occur ; i.e. as the amount of zinc is increased, stage III will set 
in at a higher stress. Once we are in stage III, slip can again occur on 
planes which are free of obstacles and hence in order to continue 
the extension little or no increase in the number of dislocations is 


necessary. 
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The experimental results shown in. figs. 2 and 3 follow the behaviour 
predicted by the mechanisms of work hardening which have been described 
in the preceding paragraphs. The lower curve in fig. 2 which is for stage I 
in single crystals shows that very little dislocation multiplication is 
necessary to enable extension to proceed, The upper curve which corres- 
ponds to the linear region of the stress/strain curves, of several polycrystals, 
shows that the dislocations are multiplying very considerably throughout 
the deformation. It will also be noted that for any given extension the 
dislocation density is independent of the zine concentration, within the 
experimental error, which is also in accord with the conclusions drawn in 
the preceding section. 

As the deformation proceeds, we enter stage III. This is shown in fig. 3. 
This is the region where cross slip can occur onto neighbouring planes and 
little further dislocation multiplication should arise. This is precisely 
what is observed. The actual point at which stage III begins depends 
on the zine concentration, the higher the zinc content the greater is the 
extension before stage III is able to begin. Due to the form of the 
stress/strain curves this implies that stage III begins at a higher stress 
for specimens containing more zinc. This is also in agreement with the 
theoretical predictions. 

The fact that the dislocation density in stage III tends to a constant 
value does not mean that it is impossible to introduce more dislocations 
into a specimen. This can be done with other types of deformation. For 
example, Clareborough et al. (1957) have shown by stored energy measure- 
ments that V for copper compressed by 70% is 1-3 x 104 cm~?, and Kemp 
et al. (1958) report similar work on Cu—30°% Zn deformed in torsion in 
which NV was 4x104%em-?. Smallman and Westmacott (1957) quote 
values of 3x 10" and 1 x 101% cm~? for filings of copper and copper—27% 
zine respectively. The fact that more dislocations can apparently be 
introduced by compression and torsion suggests that in these methods of 
deformation, cross slip might be inhibited and that the type of work 
hardening corresponding to that observed in stage III of a tensile experi- 
ment might not occur. 

In spite of the good qualitative agreement between our results and the 
theory of work hardening which has been described, there is at the moment 
no adequate theory which gives the actual numbers of dislocations which 
might be expected after given deformations in the various stages. Van 
Bueren (1955) proposed a theory of cold work in which the over-riding 
work -hardening process is the formation of vacancies by the non-conserva- 
tion movement of jogs in screw dislocations. This is not the same 
mechanism as that considered above. From his theory, however, it is 
possible to calculate the ratio of the number of dislocations formed in 
multiple and single slip after a given extension. This it is felt will depend 
on the geometry of the slip planes rather than on the precise method of 
work hardening. From van Bueren’s theory the ratio of dislocations in 
multiple and single slip comes out to be 4 for a strain of 0-1. This compares 
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quite well with the ratio of 5 from our experiments. It is interesting to 
note that for single slip van Bueren’s theory gives the dislocation density 
as proportional to (strain)*/* which is the same dependence as found in our 
experiments. For multiple slip, however, he predicts a strict propor- 
tionality to the strain, whereas we found a (strain)? dependence. For 
the 30% zine single crystal in stage II N is also proportional to a power 
of the strain slightly larger than unity, where in this case the strain is the 
total strain minus the strain produced in stage I. It should be noted that 
Clareborough et al. (1957) found that N is approximately proportional 
to the strain in their compressed specimens. 

Figure 5 shows that in stage I the dislocation density, NV, is proportional 
to the applied stress. This is the dependence one would expect if the 
dislocations were held up at a fixed number of barriers and the distance 
each dislocation moved was independent of the stress. In stage II NV 
is proportional to (stress)?. This is in agreement with the theory 
developed by Seeger et al. (1957) and similar results have been determined 
from electrical resistivity measurements by Blewitt et al. (1955). 


6.3. The Effect of Dislocations on the Electrical Resistivity: Stacking 
Faults 


Several theories have been proposed which estimate the effect of the 
scattering of electrons by dislocations and the consequent increase in the 
electrical resistivity. Hunter and Nabarro (1953) neglected the core of the 
dislocation and calculated the effect of the scattering by the strain field, 
but Harrison (1958) has shown that the scattering by the core is probably 
more important than that of the strain field. Nevertheless, whatever 
value is taken for the resistivity per unit length of dislocation line, the 
dislocation densities of cold-worked metals come out to be much higher 
than other experiments suggest. To account for the large increases in 
resistivity Broom (1952) and later Klemens (1956 b), Seeger (1956) and 
Ziman (1958) suggested that if the dislocations dissociate into partials, 
the regions of stacking fault between the partials will contribute much 
more to the resistivity than do the actual dislocations themselves. Alloys 
which have a high stacking fault probability show much larger resistivity 
changes on deformation than do those with a low stacking fault probability. 
(E.g. compare the work of Smallman and Westmacott (1957) with the 
electrical resistance measurements of Crampton ef al. (1941).) The 
present experiments provide more evidence for the high resistivity of 
stacking faults. 

Figure 7 shows the variation of the ratio N,/Np with zine content, 
where NV, and NV, are the dislocation densities as determined by electrical 
resistivity and lattice thermal conductivity respectively, at the same point 
on the stress/strain curve. For this plot the value given by Harrison (1958) 
of 5x 10-4 ohm per cm of dislocation has been used to calculate NG. 
It will be noted that this ratio is not constant as it would be if there was 
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merely an error in the estimate of the scattering cross section of a disloca- 
tion for either NV, or Np. At 30% zinc the ratio increases very markedly. 
This is the concentration where the stacking fault probability becomes 
high and this is shown by the increase in NV, as compared with Np. 
N,, will not be affected because the wavelength of the phonons at low 
temperatures is too long for them to be scattered by stacking faults. It will 
be noted that for zero zine content N,/N»=12 which suggests that 11/12 
of the resistivity might be ascribed to stacking faults. Seeger (1957 b) 
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The ratio of the dislocation density, as calculated from electrical resistivity 
measurements, to that calculated from thermal conductivity experiments, 
plotted against the zine content. It is suggested that the sharp rise 
in the ratio at higher zinc concentrations is due to the fact that the 
electrical resistivity is affected by stacking faults rather than by the 
dislocations. 


considers that 39/40 of the resistivity is due to stacking faults In view of 
the uncertainties in the estimates of the dislocation densities this would not 
appear to be a very serious disagreement. Our results also show that 
N,,/N 7 for 30% zine is about 10 times greater than the extrapolated value 
of the ratio for zero content. This compares quite well with the increase by 
a factor of 8 in the stacking fault probability between pure copper and 
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copper—30% zine as found by Smallman and Westmacott (1957). Similar 
agreement between the relative increase in the electrical resistivity on. 
deformation and the stacking fault probability has been obtained by 
Christian and Spreadborough (1956). 


6.4. The Increase in Dislocation Density during Fatigue 


As a metal is fatigued a progressive hardening of the specimen occurs 
during the first 10° cycles of the test. There is considerable evidence 
(Broom and Ham 1957, McCammon and Rosenberg 1956) that this 
hardening is of a different nature from that produced during ordinary 
tensile deformation. The fatigue hardening is accompanied by an increase 
in the electrical resistivity during a similar period (possibly up to 10+ 
cycles). This increase in resistivity is between five and ten times greater 


WA 


Dislocation density cnr? x 107'° 


0 1000 2000 3000 4000 
Cycles 
The change in the dislocation density as copper-zine specimens are fatigued. 
It will be noted that the dislocations multiply during the first few hundred 


cycles but thereafter their number remains constant. The two curves 
refer to two different fatigue loadings. 


than that which occurs if the specimen is deformed in tension to the same 
stress level. The effect is very similar whether the fatigue and tensile 
deformations are made at 20°K or at room temperature. At one time it 
was thought that the extra electrical resistivity observed in fatigued 
specimens was due to the presence of point defects. If, however, the 
deformations are carried out at 20°K and the specimens are warmed up to 
room temperature very similar proportions of resistivity anneal out for 
both types of deformation, i.e. the large extra resistivity in the fatigued 
specimen remains and it does not anneal out even by 200°c. This makes it 
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highly unlikely that it can be due to point defects. One other possibility 
was that the extra resistivity in the fatigued specimens might be due to 
dislocations. 

For this reason heat conduction experiments were made at intervals 
during a room temperature fatigue test on two specimens which were 
fatigued at different loadings. The build-up of the dislocations during 
the tests is shown in fig. 8. Two main points should be noted. The 
dislocation density builds up rapidly during the first 100 cycles and by 
about 200 cycles it has reached a saturation value. This saturation 
value is very similar to that which is obtained if the specimen is deformed 
in tension to the same stress level. ‘Thus the increase in resistivity cannot 
be ascribed to extra dislocations. It is possible that the extra electrical 
resistivity might be due to regions of stacking faults which are formed 
during fatigue (MacCrone 1958). 


SUMMARY 


The experiments show that the measurement of the low temperature 
lattice heat conductivity can be a useful tool in detecting relative changes 
in dislocation density after deformation, particularly since it is not affected 
by the presence of stacking faults. Whilst it seems that the theory as it 
stands at present underestimates the scattering cross section of a dislocation 
for phonons, a good idea of the absolute values involved can be obtained 
by scaling down the calculated results by a factor of about 6. The 
experiments confirm the main hypotheses put forward to explain the three 
stages of a stress/strain curve. They also show that stacking faults 
contribute much more to changes in the electrical resistivity than do 
dislocations themselves. Experiments on fatigued specimens show that 
the build-up of dislocations during fatigue occurs during the first two 
hundred cycles and they cannot contribute materially to the extra electrical 
resistivity observed in fatigued specimens. 
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ABSTRACT 


Nuclear magnetic resonance shifts and line widths have been measured in 
alloys of silver and cadmium at 300°xK in a field of 4200 gauss. The resonances 
of Ag aud 17Ag nuclei were observed in the « and £ phases and those of 
130d and 44Cd nuclei in all the room temperature phases. In primary 
solutions of cadmium in silver, the Knight shifts of all the resonances decrease. 
linearly as the cadmium content increases, the total variation being about 
14% of their values at the centre of the phase range. It is shown that in a 
disordered alloy a contribution to nuclear magnetic resonance line width can. 
arise from the variations of the shifts of nuclei with their immediate sur- 
roundings. The results suggest that in « silver-cadmium alloys, the influence 
of the cadmium atoms on the shift of silver nuclei is confined to nearest and 
next nearest neighbours. Line widths in the B phase suggest an ordered 
structure. The relation of nuclear magnetic resonance shifts to the density 
of states at the Fermi surface is discussed and a calculation of the variation 
of this quantity with composition made from the Knight shift results. The 
result is compared with other experimental and theoretical evidence. 


$1. INTRODUCTION 


Srycz Knight’s (1949) discovery of the shift of nuclear magnetic resonance 
frequencies in metals compared with non-metals, measurements have been 
made on a considerable number of pure metals and on some alloys. The 
shift is due to the fact that the conduction electrons are polarized by a 
magnetic field, H, and so give rise to a subsidiary field, AH, which enhances. 
the applied field at the nuclei. The frequency of magnetic resonance is 
thus higher for a nucleus in a metal than in an insulator in the same external 
field. 
Townes et al. (1950) have derived an expression for the shift which may be 
written 
Av AH 8&m# ——, 77 ——-~ 
= NOPOP . . () 
where v and v+Av are the frequencies of resonance in the non-metal and 
metal respectively. _y,, is the Pauli spin paramagnetic susceptibility of the 
electrons per gram atom and 7(0) is the value at the nucleus of the wave 
function for an electron of the Fermi energy, €. The average of the square 
modulus of this quantity is taken over the Fermi surface. The wave 
functions are assumed to be normalized over a gram atom of materialt. 


+ Communicated by the Author. 
_ {In pure metals it is convenient to normalize over an atomic volume but. 
in alloys this is not as useful, since the wave functions are not the same for 
each atom. 
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Neglecting the effect of electron exchange and correlation, x, may be 
written as nV (€) where is the Bohr magneton and NV (€) is the density of 
states (per gram atom) at the Fermi surface. 

The behaviour of V(£) on alloying is of great interest in the theory of 
metals. When the addition of an alloying element to a metal changes the 
average number of conduction electrons per atom, the number of electrons 
in the conduction band varies with composition. If it is assumed that the 
form of the conduction band is not significantly changed by alloying, the 
variation of V(€) with composition is directly related to the form of the 
band. Nuclear magnetic resonance provides a method of investigating 
changes in V(€) for the Knight shift is directly related to this quantity by 
eqn. (1)... However, the interpretation of changes in the shift is complicated 
by our lack of knowledge about the behaviour of the factor | (0) [?. 

The choice of alloys on which measurements can be made over an 
extensive composition range is limited to those whose components have 
isotopes with nuclear spin $. With higher spins there is the possibility of © 


Table 1. Magnetic Isotopes of Silver and Cadmium 


Magnetic moment Natural Resonance frequency 


Nucleus | Spin : : 
P nuclear magnetons | abundance | in field of 4200 gauss 


107 Ag A —0-1130 51-35% 723 Ke/s 
109 Ao rt —0-1299 48-65%, 833 Ke/s 

Cd 4 —0-5922 12-86%, 3-80 Mc/s 
130d - —0-6195 12-34%, 3-97 Mc/s 


the interaction of nuclear electric quadrupole moments with crystalline 
electric fields. This interaction occurs when the surroundings of the nuclei 
do not have cubic symmetry and can produce a broadening of the magnetic 
resonance so large that the resonance becomes unobservable in all except 
moderately dilute alloys. Thus Bloembergen and Rowland (1953) found 
that at ordinary temperatures, the Cu magnetic resonance from brass 
became unobservable for zinc contents in excess of 20%. 

From the alloys free of this difficulty, the silver-cadmium system was 
chosen for examination because of the comparatively large amount of 
physical information available on alloys of this type, particularly on the 
structurally analogous copper-zine system. The nuclear moments of the 
magnetic isotopes of silver and cadmium are given in table 1. They are 
small and the observation of the resonances, especially those of silver, is 
rather difficult. 


§2, EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


The crossed coil system originated by Bloch eé al. (1946) was used for 
detecting the nuclear magnetic resonance. The control of the coupling 
between the coils was done electrically by means of a subsidiary balancing 
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circuit previously described (Drain 1955). By suitable adjustment of the 
controls, either absorption or dispersion signals could be recorded. 

The magnetic field of approximately 4200 gauss was provided by a 
permanent magnet previously described (Drain 1955). At the position of 
maximum homogeneity the variation of the magnetic field over the volume 
of a specimen, 0-7 cm, was about 0:5 gauss. The field of the magnet had a 
temperature coefficient of about —0-5 gauss/°c To avoid corrections for 
temperature the magnet was enclosed in a thermostatically controlled 
oven, whose temperature was kept constant to + 0-1°c at about 30°c, The 
balancing circuit was also enclosed in the oven and the stability of balance 
was thereby considerably improved. 

The field could be varied over a range of approximately + 50 gauss by 
means of coils wound around the pole pieces of the magnet. A slight 
hysteresis of about 1% of the range of variation of the field was found ; to 
avoid errors from this source care was taken to cycle the field in a consistent 
way during a series of measurements. About 10 cycles were made before a 
series was started and measurements were always taken with increasing 
magnetic field. 

The radio frequency oscillator was variable in frequency and employed 
the modified Colpitts circuit described by Gouriet (1950). The frequency 
was generally stable to about 2 parts in 10° over periods of j or } hr and was 
frequently checked by comparison with a 100 Ke/s quartz crystal oscillator. 

To achieve adequate sensitivity, the A.F. modulation method of opera- 
tion was used (Bloembergen et al. 1948). The main field was modulated 
at 39c/s by means of a second pair of coilsonthe magnet. The A.F. signal 
after detection was selected by a tuned amplifier and mixed with the 
original frequency. The d.c. output proportional to the derivative of the 
resonance curve was fed to a recording milliammeter. The effective pass- 
band of this system of detection is governed by the time constant of the 
d.c. output circuit. To get adequate sensitivity a time constant of 1 min 
was used in most of these experiments. This necessitated a slow passage 
through resonance in order not to distort the shape of the line. Usually 
about an hour was required for one curve. If the time constant is small 
compared with the time taken to sweep through the width of the line, the 
line is to a first approximation displaced in time by the time constant. 
Where necessary a correction was made for this. 

To determine the position of the centre of a recorded resonance derivative 
curve in the presence of considerable noise, the method adopted was to 
trace the curve and rotate the tracing through 180°. The position of best 
fit of the tracing and the original was judged visually and thus the centre of 
symmetry of the curve located. Resonance curves were repeated several 
times and the error in obtaining the line centre estimated from the differences 
between the individual results. To check the magnetic field at the speci - 
men the position of the resonance from a reference sample was measured two 
or three times during a series of measurements. For the cadmium 
resonances, saturated sodium hydroxide solution was a convenient 
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reference since the **Na resonance was strong enough to be displayed on 
an oscillograph. For the silver resonances no suitable strong resonance 
was available that could be tuned in on the same receiving coil and pure 
silver was used as the reference point. 

To reduce the effect of any errors in the field calibration, the frequencies 
used were selected so that the resonances occurred at very nearly the same 
field strength for each specimen. If v, and v, are frequencies used for the 
resonances from the metal and non-metal respectively and H, and H, are 
the corresponding fields, the Knight shift is given by the expression 


(2) 


If the second term is small, errors in the field calibration do not contribute 
very much to the result. 

The alloys were made by melting weighed quantities of the elements in an, 
argon atmosphere in sealed silica tubes. Johnson and Matthey fine silver 
and spectrographically pure cadmium were used. An analysis of the silver 
showed that it was at least 99-98% pure. High purity is probably not an 
important consideration, however, as Knight shifts appear to be insensitive 
to impurities (Knight 1956) and quadrupole effects are absent for this 
system. 

The first alloys made (Nos. 1-5) were air-cooled from the molten state. 
Later, to achieve greater uniformity in composition, the method adopted. 
was to quench from the meit in water followed by several weeks annealing 
just below the melting point. 

To achieve the penetration of the metal by the radio-frequency field 
finely divided material was used. The alloy ingots were ground on an 
* Aloxite’ cutting-off wheel using a metallographic polishing machine with 
paraffin as a lubricant. The grindings were collected, dried and sieved. 
The material that would pass through a 300 mesh (52 ) sieve was selected. 
The skin depth for pure silver at 800 Ke/s is 70 u so that distortion of the 
resonance from the skin effect should be negligible (Chapman, et al. 1957). 
To avoid contamination by ferromagnetic impurities the grinding wheels 
were soaked before use for a day in moderately concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

For alloys containing more than about 25°% cadmium, the powders could 
be used directly as ground, the oxide coating apparently providing sufficient 
insulation between the particles. For alloys rich in silver, however, the 
oxide coating was insufficient and the insulation was obtained by washing 
the powder for a minute in a $M sodium sulphide solution slightly acidified 
with sulphuric acid. A coating of shellac was then applied by means of a 
dilute solution of shellac in methylated spirit. 

Since no quadrupole interactions can be involved in this system, the 
resonance is expected to be insensitive to crystal defects. It was therefore 
considered unnecessary to anneal the powders after grinding. A trial on 
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one alloy (24° Cd) showed that the positions and shapes of the resonances 
were unaffected by annealing at 310°c for one hour. 

Chemical analysis of the alloys was made of samples of both powders and 
ingots. Both silver and cadmium were estimated. The values in table 2 
are considered to be correct to 1°/ of the minor constituent or 0-2% of the 
total whichever is the greater. 

The phases present in the alloys are given in column 2 of table 2. Where 
doubt existed as to the phases present, the alloy was examined metallo- 
graphically or by x-ray diffraction. The crystal structures of the phases 
observed in the alloys investigated were as follows : 


w, face-centred cubic; 8, body-centred cubic; y, complex cubic; ¢ and y, 
close packed hexagonal. 


§ 3. Discussion or RESULTS 

The positions of the !!4Cd and "Cd resonances were measured for alloys 
containing from 5% to 95% cadmium. The 1°Ag and '°’Ag resonances 
were measured in the « and 8 phases only. For alloys containing less than 
50% silver, the silver resonances were too weak for observation. In table 2 
the magnetic resonance shifts relative to non-metallic reference compounds 
are given. The reference compound for silver was a 6M Ag NOs solution 
with 0-8 M Mn(NO3), added and for cadmium, a saturated (approximately 
5M) CdCl, solution. The positions of the cadmium resonances were 
measured for varying amounts of MnCl, catalyst from 0 to 0-05 M and also 
for a 2M CdCl, solution. No differences were found within experimental 
error. From the measurements on these cadmium solutions the following 
ratio of gyromagnetic ratios could be deduced : 

Yeas (essere 0.00004 eee 
yNa y 23N a 
in agreement with the results of Proctor and Yu (1949). 

To obtain adequate resonance signals from the reference solutions, the 
dispersion mode of the magnetic resonance was recorded. For the metallic 
samples the absorption mode was always used. The line widths given in 
table 2 refer to the separations of the maxima and minima of the 
derivative absorption curves. Corrections have been made for magnetic 
field inhomogeneity and modulation amplitude. 

The value of the Knight shift for pure silver, 0-524 + 0-004% is in good 
agreement with that given by Sogo and Jeffries (1954) and close to that 
of Brun et al. (1954). 

For cadmium, the shift 0-412 + 0-005°% agrees with the mean (isotropic) 
shift found by Rowland (1956) and is close to those determined by Knight 
(1956) and Masuda (1957). Owing to the somewhat low value of our field, 
the asymmetry of the cadmium resonances due to the anisotropic shift is 
not very pronounced but an approximate value of 0:05°% for the 
anisotropy was derived from the line shape. This agrees with Rowland’s 
(1956) and Masuda’s (1957) measurements. 


= 0-80165 + 0-00004 
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Since changes in the position of a resonance with alloy composition are 
of more interest than accurate values of the Knight shift, the errors given 
in table 2 are those for determining the position of the resonance in the 
alloy only and do not include those involved in the determination of the 
resonance position in the non-metallic reference. When more than five 
measurements of a resonance position were made, the r.m.s. deviation 
from the mean is given; when fewer measurements were available the 
error listed (0-005°%) is the maximum deviation from the mean value in 
similar measurements when a large number of determinations were made 
unless the poor quality of the resonance curves indicated that the error 
may have been greater. Then an estimate is given. The root mean square 
deviations in the determination of the resonance positions in the 
non-metallic references was 0-003°% for 4Cd, "8Cd and 1°Ag and 0-:005% 
for 1" Ag. 
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The variation of Knight shift with composition for 1°Ag and 1°’Ag nuclei in 
silver—cadmium alloys. 


In all cases the values of the shifts of the two cadmium resonances and 
of the two silver resonances agree between themselves to within 
experimental error. The means of the experimental values are plotted 
against composition in figs. 1 and 2. In the case of two-phase alloys the 
magnetic resonance was usually split into a doublet, since in general 
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the magnetic resonance shift is different in the two phases. In the case 
of mixed ¢+7 phases, however, the difference in shift was too small for 
the two resonances to be resolved. 

Perhaps the most interesting result is the fall in the Knight shift of both 
the silver and cadmium resonances in the « phase as the concentration of 
cadmium is increased, whereas in the analogous copper-zine system the 
observations of Bloembergen and Rowland do not indicate a significant 
variation of the ®Cu resonance frequency in the « phase (Bloembergen, N., 
private communication). This need not indicate any fundamental 
difference between the electronic structures of the two alloy systems but 
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The variation of Knight shift with Composition for “8Cd and ™Cd nuclei in 
silver-cadmium alloys. 


could be a result of nuclear electric quadrupole interactions which modify 
the resonance in the copper-zine system. Bloembergen and Rowland 
(1953) have shown that owing to these interactions, the ®Cu resonance is 
not observed from nuclei that are nearest or next nearest neighbours of a 
zine atom. Quadrupole interactions are absent in the silver-cadmium 
system and the observed signal intensities in fact show that all the Ag 
and *°’ Ag nuclei in the alloys contribute to their respective resonances. 
To explain the apparent difference in the behaviour of the Knight shift 
in the two systems and to account for the line width results to. be discussed: 
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in the next section, it is necessary to consider the effect of local surroundings 
on the resonance shift of a nucleus. The postulate will be made that the 
Knight shift of a nucleus in an alloy depends not only on the type of atom 
and on the composition of the alloy but also on the nature of its immediate 
surroundings. In the copper-zine system the magnetic resonance is only 
seen from those copper nuclei that are not close to a zinc atom. These 
have surroundings that are essentially the same as in pure copper and thus 
no great change in Knight shift should be expected. In the silver-cadmium 
system, of course, the observed silver resonance lines are representative of 
all the silver nuclei. It is suggested that if it were possible to eliminate 
the effect of quadrupole broadening in the brasses so that the resonance 
from all the nuclei were observed, the behaviour of the nuclear resonance 
shift would be similar to that in the silver-cadmium alloy. 

Since more physical measurements are available for the Cu-Zn system 
than for the Ag—Cd system, information about the former system will be 
used in the discussion of the latter if necessary, the assumption being 
made that the two systems are exactly analogous (except, of course, for 
nuclear properties). 


§4. THe INTERPRETATION OF LINE WIDTHS 


The increase in nuclear resonance line width as cadmium is added to 
silver in the « phase (table 2) may be partly explained by the increase in 
spin-spin interactions due to the larger magnetic moment of the cadmium 
nuclei. Consideration should be given, however, to another source of 
broadening that arises from the effect discussed in the last section that all 
the silver atoms may not show the same shift. We could, for example, 
make the assumption that the difference of the shift of the resonance from 
a silver nucleus in the alloy from that in pure silver is proportional to the 
number of nearest neighbours which are cadmium and is independent of 
more distant neighbours. Assuming that the alloy is disordered, the line 
broadening effect may then be readily calculated. An asymmetry of the 
magnetic resonance curve could be produced by this effect, particularly at 
low solute concentrations, but at the compositions studied here and with 
the resolution available no detectable asymmetry could be expected. 
Experimentally there was no evidence of unsymmetrical resonances in 
any of the a-phase alloys. 

Since macroscopic composition inhomogeneities can also produce line 
broadening, the quantitative discussion will concern only the results for 
the alloy containing 24at.°%% cadmium. For this alloy special care was 
taken to avoid these inhomogeneities by quenching the molten alloy in 
water to prevent the large-scale movement of the ingredients. In the 
quenched specimen a small-scale variation in composition of about oo, 
was found over regions of about 0:03mm. This was removed by annealing 
for 5 weeks at 700°c. 

To compare the line broadening with theoretical estimates, the mean 
square line width is required, but since the signal/noise ratio was poor, 
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this could not be obtained directly owing to the large errors which would 
be introduced by uncertainties in the tails of the resonance curves. Since 
the curves were found to be approximately gaussian in shape, the 
gaussian curve approximating most closely to an observed curve was 
taken as the true curve and the mean square width deduced from this. 
Corrections were made for field inhomogeneity and A.F. modulation. 
The experimental values and estimates of several contributions to the line 
width are given in table 3. The contribution from the indirect spin-spin 
exchange effect was estimated by assuming that the interaction between 
two silver nuclei has the value estimated by Ruderman and Kittel (1954) 


Table 3. The Mean Square Width of Magnetic Resonances in a Silver— 
Cadmium Alloy containing 24at.°% cadmium. H=4200 gauss 


109Ag resonance | 18Cd resonance 


Experimental values 0-:74+0-1 0-85 + 0-1 gauss” 
Contributions from 
(i) Dipolar interactions 0-02 0-02 
(1) Indirect spin-spin interactions 0-30 0-24 
(11) Remainder 0:42+0-1 0:58 + 0-1 


shift on situation of nucleus 
assuming 
(a) that it is dependent on nearest 

neighbours only 0-84 1-04 
(b) that 70% of variation is due to 

nearest neighbours 0-42 0-52 
(c) that there are 24 neighbours | 


Broadening due to dependence of | 


equally effective 0-42 0-52 


for pure silver and that for other pairs of nuclei, the interaction was 
increased in proportion to the magnetic moments involved. The residual 
width is compared with that calculated on the assumption that the 
magnetic resonance shift for a nucleus is governed only by the relative 
numbers of silver and cadmium atoms that are nearest neighbours. While 
the comparison shows that this assumption cannot be entirely true, the 
presence of a considerable broadening effect does indicate that the 
influence of an impurity atom on Knight Shift is confined largely to near 
neighbours. The observed line width could be explained either by 
assuming that only about 70% of the variation of the shift is due to 
nearest neighbours, the rest being a long-range effect, or by assuming that 
there are about 24 neighbours which are equally effective in changing 
the shift. 
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Another possible contribution to the line width that may also be 
important arises from the fact that in a disordered alloy the surroundings 
of an atom deviate from cubic symmetry. This gives the possibility of 
broadening through the anisotropy of the Knight shift. In order to 
resolve the effects of the various contributions to the line width, 
measurements of the variation of line width with magnetic field are 
desirable. 

If the effect of impurity is confined largely to nearest neighbours, a 
variation of nuclear magnetic resonance line width and shift could be 
produced by ordering the atoms of the lattice. Since heat treatment 
at temperatures of the order of 190°c has been found to increase ordering 
in the a-phase of the copper-zine system (Rosenblatt et al. 1955) the 
effect was tried of annealing the alloy specimen containing 24 at.°,, cadmium 
for 2 months at a temperature decreasing gradually from 170°c to 110°c. 
No change in the position of either the 1°Ag or the Cd resonance could 
be detected. The resonances became slightly narrower, the new line 
widths both being 1-7+0-2gauss, but this observed decrease is on the 
limits of experimental error. The absence of a significant effect may be 
due to the possibility that the treatment given did not in fact produce 
appreciable ordering and does not necessarily invalidate the conclusion 
that the effect of solute atoms on the shift of the solvent is largely confined 
to near neighbours. 

Inthe B phase, both the silver and cadmium resonances are much narrower 
than in the major part of the a phase. The width is about that expected 
from indirect spin-spin exchange interactions and there appears to be no 
term from the variation of shift between nuclei of the same type. Thus 
all nuclei appear to be in equivalent positions and an ordered structure is 
indicated. Information about ordering may also in principle be obtained 
from the magnitude of the broadening due to spin-spin interactions. If 
the main source of broadening is from the indirect exchange effect, the 
width of the 1°Ag resonance (expressed in gauss) is expected to be greater 
than that of the "Cd resonance, because interactions with the magnetic 
cadmium nuclei give the major contribution to the line widths of both 
resonances. The silver resonances are broadened by both magnetic 
cadmium isotopes, whereas, owing to the properties of the exchange 
interaction, the cadmium resonances are broadened only by the unlike 
cadmium nuclei. 

Assuming that the interaction between two spins varies as the inverse 
cube of their distance apart, the ratios of widths expected are 1-69 and 
1-28 for the ordered and disordered body-centred cubic structures 
respectively. The experimental value (1540-3) is not sufficiently 
accurate to verify the structure but it is not inconsistent with the ordered 
structure indicated above. The cadmium resonances in the y phase are 
again broad and it is probable that variations of shift with the 
surroundings of a nucleus and anisotropic shift contribute to the width 
as in the a phase. 
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§5. Magnetic RESONANCE SHIFTS AND THE DENSITY OF STATES 
From eqn. (1) we see that the metallic shift depends on both N(&) and 


|b(0)|?. It is important to determine how N(€) varies with composition to 
compare the behaviour with that deduced by other methods. Changes 
in shift do not necessarily reflect directly corresponding changes in V(&), 


because variations of the term [:/(0)|? must be taken into account. 

The wave functions will be considered as extending throughout the 
alloy but having different shapes and amplitudes at different atoms. It 
is found from experiment that the ratio of the Knight shifts of the silver 
and cadmium nuclei is independent of composition in the « phase. Hence, 
by eqn. (1), it follows that on the average the ratio of the wave functions 
at the nuclei of the silver and cadmium atoms is constant. This result 
suggests that the following postulates may be valid; (i) that on the 
average the ratio of the probabilities of the silver and cadmium atoms 
having a conduction electron of the Fermi energy within their respective 
atomic volumes is constant; (ii) that the shapes of the wave functions 
around the silver and cadmium atoms are independent of alloy 
composition. The amplitudes of the wave functions must vary with 
composition to preserve their normalization over a gram atom of the alloy. 

In order that a calculation of the density of states at the Fermi surface 
can be made, it is suggested that the shapes of the electronic wave 
functions in the atomic volumes of A and B atoms in an alloy of A and B 
metals are taken to be the same as in the respective pure metals. When 
atomic volumes are changed by alloying, the assumption will be made that 
the ratio 


__ WOAIP 
a t4,k6P dv 


is the same in the alloy as in the pure metal where ¥(0, A;) is the wave 
function for an electron at the Fermi surface evaluated at the nucleus of 
the atom A, and the integration extends over the volume of the A atom. 

An alternative assumption which may be suggested is that the ratio of 


(3) 


(0, A;)|? to the mean value of |é22 in the atomic volume of A; is constant. 
The first assumption seems to be more realistic since if the atomic volumes 
become large so that the atoms are effectively free, « remains finite whereas 
the ratio assumed constant in the alternative assumption tends to infinity. 
« and the corresponding quantity B for the B atoms may be deduced from 
Knight shift measurements on the pure metals combined with a knowledge 
of the density of states in the pure metals from measurements of electronic 
specific heat. 

The assumption made here is somewhat different from that proposed 
by Knight (1956). He suggested that in a dilute alloy, the ratio of the 
value of |4(0)|? at a solute nucleus in the alloy to its value at a solute 
nucleus in a free atom is the same as the corresponding ratio for the solvent, 
the wave functions being normalized over one atom. This assumption is 
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not easy to test since a knowledge of the atomic hyperfine strueture 
constant for cadmium is required. ‘This constant is not known with 
accuracy and uncertain corrections may have to be applied in a divalent 
metal. From Knight’s argument, one may deduce the general result that 
the ratio of the shifts for two given nuclei should be the same for any alloy 
in which the nuclei are present, but for systems so far investigated (cf. 
Knight (1956)), the ratio is only constant to within a factor of about 1-7. 
The discrepancies are probably due to the fact that Knight’s treatment 
does not allow for the possibility of having different numbers of conduction 
electrons associated with the solute and solvent. This possibility is an 
important feature of the present treatment and would seem to be 
physically necessary. 
The Knight shift for an atom A, in the alloy is given by 


AH Sat saree TT is 
ee | 55 SSrcsi 0, A,)|?. Ah ae 
| ar | =e NOHO (4) 
The measured Knight shift is the mean for all A atoms in the alloy 
AH Sar Ri tar ty 
— | =— pV ‘ 


where |:/(0, A)|? is the mean value of |:b(0, A;)|? over all the A atoms. 
Since the wave function for the alloy is normalized over a gram atom, 
we have 


LSalPPar+ & Jail pP av =1 ee ee err 


where the summations extend over all atoms in a gram atom. Using 
eqn. (3), 


jee go 
1= = WO. AF + 5 SO. BP 
a j 
I WT NG Los OEE 
a = (Le) Nohh(0, 4)? a BoNol¥(0, Bh = 5 peneant?) 
where c is the atomic fraction of B atoms in the alloy and N, Avagadro’s 
number. 
i 


ka | and Ee 
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are the Knight shifts in the pure metals, we thus obtain 
~ r AH AH” AH AH 
w= O| FF] [SF] ten Ears 
‘ eh piles! dvr Wes B BB 


N(€) refers to the alloy and NV, (€) and NV z (€) to the pure metals. 

Substituting values for the silver-cadmium system the variation of 
N(&) with composition was calculated. The result is given in fig. 3(a). 
For the densities of states in the pure metals, the following values derived 
from electronic specific heat measurements were used; silver, 0°26 


(8) 
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electrons/atom ev (Corak et al. 1955), cadmium, 0-28 electrons/atom ev 
(Samoilov 1952, Smith and Wolcott 1956). The results obtained from the 
alternative assumption are also given in fig. 3(a). These results must be 
regarded with considerable reservation but errors introduced may to 
some extent compensate one another, for while the wave functions around 
the silver atoms are likely to assume a greater ‘p’ character when 
cadmium is added, those around the cadmium atoms are probably more 
‘s? than has been assumed. 

According to the above calculation, the ratio of the average electron 
density around the cadmium atoms to that around the silver atoms is 1-56 
for all the « phase alloys and is 1-41 in the B phase. The fact that these 
ratios are not 2 does not necessarily indicate a transfer of electrons from 
cadmium to silver, since the calculation refers to electrons at the Fermi 
surface only. Electrons near the bottom of the conduction band may have 
quite a different distribution. 
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The variation of the density of states at the Fermi surface with composition for 


(a) Ag—Cd alloys; (6) Cu—Zn alloys. 
@ Calculated from nuclear magnetic resonance shifts. 
X Calculated with the alternative assumption. 


Values from specific heat results: —-— Rayne (1957); A Smith (unpublished): 
—o—o— form of variation suggested by Henry and Rogers (1956): 
— + — + values from free electron hypothesis assuming (1+ ¢) 


electrons per atom. 


A calculation of the distribution of conduction electrons may be made 
from the screening potential of Mott (1936). Assuming that the volumes 
associated with the silver and cadmium atoms are the same, the ratio of 
the numbers of conduction electrons associated with the cadmium and 
silver atoms has the value 1:74. If the electron transfer is calculated by 
the method of Varley (1954), the ratio is found to be approximately 1-3. 
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It may be remarked, however, that the detailed application of Varley’s 
theory does not lead to the correct result concerning the variation of 
Knight shift with composition. 

The most direct method of measuring NV(£) is by means of specific heats 
at low temperatures. The specific heat term linear with temperature is 
attributed to the conduction electrons. No measurements are available 
for the silver-cadmium system but in the analogous copper—zine system 
Rayne (1957) finds that the electron specific heat increases as zinc is 
added to copper. His results are shown in fig. 3(b). While this general 
behaviour is not inconsistent with our results, the rapid rise in the electron 
specific heat for compositions from 0 to 10% Zn is difficult to reconcile, 
as it is not reflected in any correspondingly rapid change in Knight shift. 

To explain the behaviour of magnetic susceptibility in alloys of copper, 
Henry and Rogers (1956) have assumed, following a calculation of Jones 
(1937), that the density of states falls as the electron/atom ratio increases. 
The assumed rate of fall is too high to fit in with a reasonable interpretation 
of the results of this paper. Childs and Penfold (1957) consider that the 
assumption of a falling density of states curve is not essential to the 
explanation of the magnetic susceptibility results. They have also 
measured the susceptibility of an a-phase silver-cadmium alloy. It 
appears that the variation with composition is very similar to that in the 
copper—zine system. 

It has been proposed (Mott and Jones 1936) that the main effect of 
alloying an element with another of different valency is to change the 
number of electrons in the conduction band. The form of the band is 
assumed to be substantially unchanged. In particular, the addition of 
cadmium to silver or zine to copper raised the Fermi level in relation to 
the conduction band. With the assumption of free electrons, N(€) is 
proportional to "3 where n is the number of conduction electrons. For 
copper and silver a maximum value of N(£) is expected approximately 
when the energy surfaces just touch the boundaries of the first Brillouin 
zone. Detailed calculations of the band structures of copper and silver 
have been made (Howarth 1955) and it appears probable that in the pure 
metals, the point to which the conduction band is filled is well below the 
maximum. The results of x-ray emission spectra (Cauchois 1953) 
confirm that there is a maximum in N(#) above the Fermi level. Thus 
N(€) should increase as the electron/atom ratio is raised. 

From measurements of the anomalous skin effect, Pippard (1957) 
deduced the form of the Fermi surface in copper. He finds that the Fermi 
surface just touches the boundary of the first Brillouin zone. This 
suggests that (£) may be close to a maximum value in pure copper. 

The effect of zone structure on the electronic properties is shown to a 
marked degree in the y-phase alloys. The small value of the cadmium 
Knight shift shows that N(&) is considerably smaller than in the other 
phases. This is consistent with the suggestion that a Brillouin zone is 
almost full (Jones 1934). Although there is a rapid change in shift with 
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composition in the y range, the behaviour does not reflect the large 
variation of bulk magnetic susceptibility (Smith 1935). This is doubtless 
because the shift is dependent only on spin paramagnetism whereas the 
diamagnetism of the y phase is attributed to the translational motion of 
the small fraction of the electrons that overlap into the next zone (Jones 
1934). Unfortunately, the present results are not complete or accurate 
enough to determine the exact form of the variation of shift with 
composition in the y phase. In particular, it is not possible to determine 
with certainty whether the maximum suggested by the results is in fact 
real. 

Recent measurements of P. L. Smith (unpublished) of the electron 
specific heat of y phase copper-zine alloys also show that the density of 
states at the Fermi surface is less in the y phase than in the « or B phases, 
but the rapid fall of the electronic specific heat coefficient from 0-55 to 
0-21 millijoules/mole/deg? across the phase does not seem to be in 
agreement with the nuclear magnetic resonance results. . 


§ 6. CONCLUSIONS 


Whilst the results of this paper can be interpreted in terms of the band 
theory of metals, quantitative information about the density of states at 
the Fermi surface cannot be obtained from nuclear magnetic resonance 
shifts without making simplifying assumptions about the electronic wave 
functions. If reliable measurements of the density of states could be 
made by other methods, nuclear resonance shifts would lead to information 
about the wave functions. In particular, the approximations suggested in 
this paper could be tested. 

Since variations of magnetic resonance shift of nuclei in different 
situations in an alloy are shown by a broadening of the observed resonance 
line, the range of influence of an impurity atom in a metal can be found. 
In the silver-cadmium system, the effect of an impurity atom on the 
Knight shift has been found to extend at least to its nearest and next 
nearest neighbours. Measurements of line width with a higher and 
variable field would enable more definite conclusions to be reached. Such 
measurements may also be useful in the study of ordering effects in alloys. 
Silver alloys are particularly suitable for this type of investigation since 
the small magnetic moments of the silver nuclei result in a small line 
width due to spin-spin interactions. 

Of particular interest would be accurate measurements of shifts for very 
low concentrations of solute. For dilute alloys, Friedel (1955) has 
suggested that the nuclear resonance shift of the solvent is unaffected by 
the solute. From the measurements reported here, there appears to be a 
significant variation of shift for the most dilute alloys but the possibility 
of the curve of shift against composition having zero slope for very small 
solute concentrations cannot be entirely excluded. 

Recently, Blandin et al. (1959) have emphasized that there exist 
comparatively long-range changes of electronic density around an impurity 
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atom in a metal. These were not considered in Friedel’s (1955) original 
calculations and can result in a decreased density of conduction electrons 
in some regions close to an impurity. For solutions of cadmium in silver, 
the nearest neighbour atoms of a cadmium atom are in such a region and 
thus a mechanism is provided for the observed decrease in the Knight 
shift of the nuclei of these neighbours. 
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ABSTRACT 


A more detailed study of the so-called stage II of the annealing out of the 
quenched-in resistivity in 99-995% aluminium (whose existence was estab- 
lished in a preceding paper) has been carried out. The process is found to be 
a single activated one, the activation energy being Q=1-33+0-05 ev; the 
analytical shape of the isothermal curves is given by f=1—(t/7)’” where 
m~0:55 and +r=2-6 10-8 exp (Q/kt) sec. Several considerations leave little 
doubt that Q is to be identified with the activation energy for self-diffusion 
in aluminium, although the nature of the defects and the mechanism of 
annealing out are yet not clearly understood. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE determination of the self-diffusion coefficients in metals is usually 
carried out by the employment of radioactive isotopes. Unfortunately 
in the case of aluminium, for which an isotope with a sufficiently long life — 
was not practically available until recently (see for instance Rightmire 
et al. 1957) it has not been possible till now to determine the value of these 
important coefficients. 

Now some recent results of Panseri and Federighi (1958) on the isochronal 
annealing of quenched-in vacancies in aluminium suggest a new possible 
way for the determination of the activation energy for self-diffusion in the 
particular case of this metal. During the annealing process after quenching 
from high temperature it has been found that an appreciable fraction 
of quenched-in resistivity (namely the so-called stage I) is annealed out 
at relatively high temperature (~150°c). A rough estimation of the 
activation energy of the process gives the value 1:3+0-2ev which is 
about that expected for self-diffusion in aluminium (Nowick 1951); for 
this and other reasons discussed in the previous paper, this stage of recovery 
can be related to the dispersion, by normal self-diffusion, of clusters of 
vacancies of some unspecified shape and originated in the first stage of 
the process. If one accepts the given interpretation, a more precise 
determination of the activation energy of stage II of the recovery of the 
quenched-in resistivity should then give, at the same time, a more precise 
value for the activation energy for self-diffusion in aluminium. The 
results of a research carried out to this purpose are reported in this paper. 
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It must be emphasized that the interpretation of stage II in terms of 
clusters of vacancies can yet leave some reasonable doubts, especially 
keeping in mind the recent observations of Hirsch et al. (1958) of dislocation, 
loops in quenched aluminium (and not of clusters of vacancies). However, 
the actual experimental results have appeared interesting enough to be 
considered as a contribution to the clarification of the features of the 
process. 

§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL Part 


The research has been carried out by means of electrical resistance 
measurements on Al99-995°% wire samples similar to those described in 
the above-quoted paper. However, as a substantial difference, actual 
measurements have been carried out in a stirred oil bath at 20°C (instead 
of — 195°) as the defects are annealing out at higher temperatures (~ 150°C). 
The precision of measurements was more than one per cent of the total 
variation of resistivity during the second stage which amounted to about 
3mpuohmecm (quenching from 600°C). 

To deduce the activation energy of the process the selected procedure 
has been to determine the isothermal annealing curves of stage II at 
several temperatures. For each isothermal curve the procedure has been 
as follows. The sample was initially quenched from 600°c into brine at 
2°c and then immediately dipped into an oil bath at 80°c for three minutes ; 
this time was sufficient to anneal out completely the first stage in which the 
formation of clusters takes place. Hence, after the determination of the 
initial electrical resistance R, at 20°C, the sample was annealed in an oil 
bath for increasing times at the chosen temperature, and each time the 
value of its electrical resistance at 20°c was determined. After a sufficiently 
long time of annealing the sample was annealed for half an hour at 240°c 
and then the final value Rf, (at 20°c) of the sample was determined ; it 
was known that 240°o was a sufficiently high temperature to anneal out 
all the quenched-in resistivity. 

Results have been reported in normalized form, namely the fraction 
f=(R,—R)/(R;—R,) has been used; in this expression R, is the value of 
the resistance after an annealing time ¢. 


§ 3. RESULTS 


3.1. The Activation Energy 


Isothermal curves obtained on a sample quenched several times from 
600°c and annealed each time at a different temperature (selected without a 
particular order) in the range 130 to 170°c are shown in fig. 1 where the 
fraction f is plotted with the logarithm of time. 

It immediately appears that all the excess of resistivity can be annealed 
out at each temperature, if sufficient time is left for the process. To 
determine the activation energy one can suppose, as usual, that the time 
+ to observe a fraction of recovery is proportional to exp (@/k7’) where Q 
is the activation energy. In fig. 2 the experimental values of time to 
obtain a selected fraction f of recovery and deduced from the results of 
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fig. 1 are plotted on logarithmic scale with 1/7’ (for the meaning of T see 
hereafter); as these experimental points lie with noticeable precision on 
straight lines the value of Q can be deduced to be Y= 1-33 + 0:05 ev without 
any appreciable dependence upon f. 

These results, namely the total annealing out at each temperature, the 
alignment of points in fig. 2 and the constancy of @ at all values of f, are 
the essential conditions to be satisfied (as in effect they are) if a clear 
physical meaning is to be attributed to the experimental value of Q. 


Fig, 2 
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Isothermal curves obtained for a sample quenched several times from 600°c 
and annealed each time at a different temperature. 


Similar results, not reported here, have been obtained also for another 
sample. 


3.2. Shape of the Annealing Isotherms 


The experimental isothermal curves can be fitted with very high 
precision, for value of f between 1 and 0-1 (namely for about 90% of the 
annealing process), by the law: 


f=1-(t/r)™ ee ees) oe ee HR) 

where m and 7 are two constants. This is the only law which has been 
found to fit satisfactorily with experimental points. 

The preceding law (1) can be tested by plotting 1 —f with time on logar- 

ithmic scales, as a straight line should then be obtained. Figure 3 shows 
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this for experimental points of fig. 1; small deviations from a straight 
line (apart from the final part of the curves) are observed only for low 
value of 1—f where experimental errors are relatively larger. 

From fig. 3 the values of m and 7 can be easily deduced for each curve ; 
they are reported in the table. As an example of the fitting of experi- 
mental points by the law (1), in fig. 4 experimental points of the isothermal 
curve at 161°C are reported, together the law (1) computed using the 
values of m and + of the table; the agreement appears to be very good. 


Fig. 2 
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Determination of the activation energy from the data of fig. 1 
(for the meaning of 7 see § 3.2). 


As shown in the table the resulting value of m is slightly larger than 
0-5 (~ 0:55) and no systematic dependence upon the annealing temperature 
appears to exist. On the other hand, 7 is very dependent upon the anneal- 
ing temperature and, as shown again in fig. 2, it can be described by the law : 


7=T)exp(Q/kT) f SD eee A) 


P.M, 2K 
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Fig. 3 
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Testing of analytical shape of isothermal curves of fig. 1. 


Fig. 4 
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Fitting of experimental points of isothermal curve at 161°o by the analytical law 
f= Ihe (Clays 
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where 7,~2-6 x 10-Ssec, and Q~1-32ev is again the activation energy 
of the process. 
From the preceding law (1) it can be immediately deduced that f is the 
solution of the equation: 
—m 


f= —— (1—fy—nim 
5 T 


where 7 is given by (2). If one identifies the value of m with 0-5 then 
the preceding equation can be simplified in: 


f=—1/27(1-f). 


Values of m and 7 for the Isothermal Curves of Fig. 1 


§ 4. Discussion 


4.1. The Value of Q 


It is now necessary to discuss briefly if the obtained activation energy 
can be really identified with the activation energy for self-diffusion in 
aluminium. First of all it is necessary to remember that in the preceding 
quoted paper, evidences were reported showing that the second stage is 
not due to a fraction of vacancies trapped near impurity atoms or to the 
precipitation of impurities or finally, to the annealing out of dislocations 
introduced by plastic deformation during the quenching operations. 
Therefore the hypothesis that the second stage is related to the dispersion 
by self-diffusion of clusters of vacancies of some unspecified form is not in 
contradiction with experience (however for other alternatives, see the 
next sub-section). 

Now some considerations will show that the experimental value of Q 
is about that expected for the activation self-diffusion energy. First of 
all it can be noted that it is in agreement with the lower range of a theoretical 
estimate of Nowick (1951) who reported Q=1:43+0-09ev. From the 
experimental point of view there are very few data; Seymour (1953) 
tried to determine @ by means of nuclear magnetic resonance measure- 
ments; however, for some unknown reasons his result (Y=0-9lev) was 
too low to be considered the true self-diffusion activation energy. But a 
new attempt to determine the value of Q from nuclear magnetic resonance 
measurements has been carried out recently by Spokas (1957), obtaining 
@=1-4+0-lev; therefore the actual value is also in agreement with the 


Z2K2 
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lower range of Spokas’ result. Finally it is well known that Q should be 
given also by the sum of H, and #,,,, namely the formation and migration 
energies of vacancies. Now H, is reported as 0-76 + 0-04ev by Bradshaw 
and Pearson (1957) and Panseri and Federighi (1958), and H,, is reported 
as 0-58+0-03ev again by these last authors; therefore one obtains 
Q=1-34+40:07ev which is quite in agreement with the experimental 
result. Also DeSorbo and Turnbull (1958) are publishing some new 
results for H, (0-79 +0-04ev) and for H,, (0-52 + 0-04 ev) and from these 
results one obtains Q=1-:31+0-08ev which is again in agreement with 
the actual result. 


4.2. Dislocation Loops or Clusters of Vacancies ¢ 


In the preceding sub-section evidence has been presented to suggest 
the identity of the experimental value of @ with the true activation energy 
for self-diffusion in aluminium. However, there are other questions 
which can leave some doubts; these are related to our lack of knowledge 
on the exact nature of the defects producing stage IJ and on the exact 
mechanism by which they are annealed out. 

Let us suppose for instance that the actual defects are really true clusters 
of some unspecified shape; if they anneal out by evaporation of single 
vacancies then the activation energy can be given by Q= #,+ E,, ; however, 
if they are sufficiently small they could move slowly as a whole toward 
dislocations, as in common strain ageing phenomenon, and in this case there 
is a priori no evidence that the migration energy of these defects should 
coincide with the self-diffusion energy. Some evidence for a strain ageing 
phenomenon can perhaps be given by the analytical shape of the isothermal 
curves (see § 4.3). 

The question is also complicated by the fact that vacancies could in 
effect condense in more complex aggregates than simple clusters, as in 
stacking fault or in dislocation loops; the activation energy for the annealing 
process would then depend upon the mechanism of annealing (Friedel 
1956, Chap. V).  Ineffect Hirsch et al. have shown quite recently that many 
dislocation loops originated from the condensation of vacancies are 
observable by electron transmission microscopy in quenched aluminium. 
Now if the temperature of the sample inside the microscope is less than 
130°c (as it should be reasonable to suppose) one has then two possibilities : 

(1) To identify the dislocation loops with the defects that produce the 
second stage in the annealing out of resistivity (namely with our clusters 
of unspecified shape) or 

(2) to suppose that in the meantime a large fraction of vacancies has 
condensed into loops, another large fraction has condensed into small 
clusters not observable by the electron microscope; in this last case 
stage II should probably be due to the annealing out of these clusters, 
while no appreciable effect should be referred to dislocation. loops on 
resistivity. . 
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It is suggested that this question would probably be resolved by electron 
transmission microscopy by observing if dislocation loops in quenched— 
annealed aluminium are annealed out in the same way as stage IT of 
resistivity. 

In conclusion the question is still unresolved, and until the exact 
mechanism of the annealing process of the stage II defect is known and the 
shape of the curves of fig. 1 understood some doubts will exist about the 
identification of Q with the self-diffusion energy. 

Therefore the determination of Q by the usual employment of a radio- 
active isotope should be very interesting not only for a mere determination 
of the value of Q itself, but also for its possible bearing on the interpretation 
of the actual results. 


4.3. On the Analytical Shape of the Isothermal Curves 


A clear understanding of the nature of the defects of the second. stage 
and of the mechanism of annealing out should explain at the same time 
the analytical shape given by (1) for the isothermal curves. Here it will 
be shown that the exponent m=0-5, which is about the experimental 
value, can be formally justified by a simple strain ageing process toward 
dislocations of particles of infinite compressibility as a cluster of vacancies. 

In this case the force of a dislocation on the defects can be expressed 
(Friedel 1956, Chap. XIIJ) as a function of the distance Rby F~W .b?/R? 
where W is the interaction energy and b the Burgers vector; the drift 
velocity the defects acquire is v= DF/kT where Dis the diffusion coefficient 
of the defects; at time ¢ all the defects inside a circle of radius 


R=vt=DWb*t/RekT 

have reached dislocations. This is an equation in Ff, which solved gives 
R(t) =(DWbt/kT)"*. 

The concentration of defects which have reached dislocations is ¢= 7 RCo 


where p is the density of dislocation and cy, the initial concentration of 
the defects. Therefore the fraction f is given by 


f=l—cley=1—(w'p2DWh4kTy?. . . . . « (3) 


As D should be given by D= Dy exp (— Q/kT) where Q is the experimentally 
observed value, one obtains from (1) and (3): 


Tel imp. D,Wb*. 


Assuming 7'=430°K, p=10%cm™, t9=2°6 x 10-8sec, and W a fraction of 
electron volts, the value of D, is of the order of 10° cm?/sec. 

Although this value is relatively very high, this interpretation seems 
to support the view that stage TI could be due to some complex aggregate 
of vacancies moving toward dislocations. It may be however that the 
same analytical shape can also be obtained by other mechanisms, for 
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instance by evaporation of vacancies from clusters or dislocation loops and 
then movement towards dislocations (other than loops). 


§ 5, CONCLUSION 

The stage II in the annealing out of the quenched-in resistivity in 
99-995°% aluminium results in a single activated process; the activation 
energy is Q=1-:33+0-05ev and the analytical shape of the isothermal 
curves is given by f=1-—(t/7)” where m~ 0-55 and r=7)exp (Q/k7’) with 
T= 2°6 x 10-* sec. 

The value of Q is about that expected for the activation energy for 
self-diffusion in aluminium, and is in good agreement with some recent 
results obtained by magnetic resonance measurements and with the sum 
of the formation and migration energies of vacancies in aluminium. 
These considerations support the view that @ is the true activation energy 
for self-diffusion in aluminium. 

However, the actual lack of knowledge of the exact nature of the defects 
which are annealing out in stage II and of the mechanism of annealing, 
leave yet some reasonable doubts on the accuracy of interpretation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Experiments by transmission electron microscopy on thin foils of poly- 
crystalline Al-4% Cu alloys, quenched from various temperatures have 
revealed helical dislocation lines which are thought to be produced by con- 
densation of vacancies on dislocations of predominantly screw character. 
The axes of the helices are parallel to the Burgers vector, i.e. parallel to [110] 
directions. In material quenched from 500°c and 540°c the helical disloca- 
tions vary in radius and pitch from about 250 A to more than 1500 A. Material 
quenched from 440°c contains irregular helices with pitch several hundred 
angstroms and much smaller radius. Preliminary estimates suggest that the 
vacancy concentration required to produce the observed climb is ~3 x 10~° 
(500° and 540°c quenches) and ~2x10-° (440°c quench). The helices 
appear to interact with each other and with other dislocations to produce 
intertwined helices and rows of loops. Observations of connected helices of 
opposite hand and of the lengths of helical dislocations suggest that loops 
from sources of slip active during quenching may be very elongated with long 
screw components. Dislocation loops are also observed. Some appear to be 
formed by interaction of helices, others from collapsed vacancy discs. The 
latter occur in some areasin bands parallel to the traces of {111} planes and 
are thought to be associated with slip bands. Elsewhere very few collapsed 
vacancy discs are observed. The observations suggest that nucleation of 
loops in the quenched alloy may be a difficult process, and that some vacancies 
may remain quenched in. The observations are also discussed in relation 
to precipitation effects. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


RecEeNTLY much interest has centred round the behaviour of point 
defects (vacancies, interstitials) in metals and alloys (for review see Seitz 
1952, Cottrell 1957, Broom and Ham 1957). Several methods of introducing 
an excess of point defects exist, for example, by radiation damage, by cold 
work, or by quenching from high temperatures. The latter provides a 
rapid and convenient way of obtaining a concentration of vacancies of about 
1 in 10° to 1 in 10‘ at large supersaturations. Several proposals have been. 
made as to the mechanisms by which these vacancies ‘ anneal out’, such as 
the formation of cavities along dislocations (Coulomb and Friedel 1957), the 
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condensation of vacancies into collapsed discs to form loops of dislocation 
line (Kuhlmann—Wilsdorf 1958, Kimura e¢ al. 1958 a, b, c, Maddin et al. 
1958, Kuhlmann—Wilsdorf et al. 1958), and the condensation of vacancies 
on dislocations causing climb (Seitz 1952, Cottrell 1957). 

Direct electron microscope evidence in favour of the second mechanism 
(collapsed vacancy discs) has been obtained by Hirsch et al. (1958 b), who 
observed small dislocation loops with the expected properties in quenched 
aluminium. Loops have also been observed in quenched aluminium and 
nickel by Wilsdorf (reported by Kuhlmann—Wilsdorf et al. 1958). More 
recently Hirsch and Sileox (1958), and Smallman and his co-workers 
(unpublished) have observed similar loops in quenched copper, while 
Sileox and Hirsch (1959) have observed defects related to collapsed discs 
of stacking fault in quenched gold. Thus it appears that this mechanism 
accounts satisfactorily for the disappearance of vacancies and for the 
quench hardening effects observed in these metals. However, the con- 
clusions of Hirsch et al. (1958 b) about the third mechanism (climb) were not 
so detailed. In aluminium a few very irregular dislocations were observed 
which were attributed to climb of dislocations left in the metal after 
annealing, but generally their specimens contained very few dislocations 
other than loops. 

Microscopic evidence for climb of dislocations in fluorite crystals has 
been obtained using decoration techniques (Bontinck and Amelinckx 
1957, Amelinckx et al. 1957, Bontinck 1957). These workers have observed 
helical dislocations of diameter 10 or more produced by climb after heating 
fluorite crystals to 1100°c, and have described their properties and modes of 
formation in some detail. The axes of the helices were close to [110] as 
expected for the climb of screw dislocations, and very often the pitch of a 
helix was roughly equal to its radius. Such a dislocation can glide only on 
the helicoidal surface (or prismatic cylinder) containing the dislocation line 
and the Burgers vector. Similar effects have recently been observed in 
germanium crystals by decoration (Dash 1958) and by etching (Tweet 
1958), while Barber et al. (1957) and Jones and Mitchell (1958) have decor- 
ated helical dislocations in alkali halide and silver halide crystals. In the 
last case however (silver halide) the dislocations appear to be produced by 
prismatic glide only, climb being unimportant. On the theoretical side 
Weertman (1957) has considered the problem of climb of a dislocation 
of arbitrary orientation, and has shown that the equilibrium form of a 
dislocation pinned at two points and subjected to a chemical stress by a 
supersaturation of vacancies is always a helix. Pure screw dislocations 
under a sufficiently large chemical stress are in unstable equilibrium and 
are expected to give rise to helices with the largest number of turns. 

During the course of some electron microscope experiments designed to 
study precipitation effects, the present authors examined thin foils of 
quenched Al-4%, Cualloy. Contrast effects have been observed which are 
interpreted in terms of helical dislocations and closed loops. The helical 
dislocations appear to be produced by climb, while the loops appear to 
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form both by condensation of vacancies into collapsed dises and by inter- 
actions of helical dislocations. The purpose of the present paper is to 
describe some of these effects and to discuss their significance. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


Foils of Al-3-7 wt. % Cu alloy of total impurity <0-008% and 0-005 in, 
thick were prepared from thicker sheet by several stages of cold rolling 
with intermediate anneals. The foils were then solution heat treated for 
10 hours at 540°c. Some of the foils were quenched directly from 540° 
into iced brine, others from 500°c, while a further batch was allowed to age 
for 3 hours at 440°c before quenching. Thin foils suitable for transmission 
electron microscopy were prepared by electro-polishing in a phosphoric- 
chrornic acid bath (Nicholson ef al. 1958). 

The specimens were examined in the Siemens Elmiskop 1 electron micro- 
scope operating at 100kv at instrumental magnifications of x 20 000 and 
x 40000. The specimens were mounted in the stereo-holder so that the 
foils could be tilted through a few degrees in order to obtain optimum 
dislocation contrast, and in a few cases to determine Burgers vectors of 
helical dislocations. Selected area diffraction patterns were also taken to 
establish crystallographic orientations. 


§ 3. RESULTS 
3.1. General Arrangement 


The figures (Pls. 60-66) are typical transmission electron micrographs 
observed from the thin foils. They show contrast effects in the form of 
zig-zag lines (fig. 1, Pl. 60), coiled-up lines (fig. 2, Pl. 61, figs. 3 and 4, Pl. 62, 
figs. 5, 6 and 7, Pl. 63), and closed loops arranged either randomly or in 
rows (fig. 2, and fig. 18, Pl. 65, figs. 19 and 20, PI. 66). All these contrast 
effects can be interpreted in terms of helical dislocations viewed at various 
angles and in terms of dislocation loops. Orientation measurements by 
selected area diffraction have shown that to within experimental error the 
helices always run parallel to the projections of the [110] directions on the 
foil surface. Since this has been observed for several different orientations 
it follows that the axes of the helices are parallel to [110]. On many of the 
micrographs the orientations are indicated by prominent crystallographic 
directions in the foil surface. 

Contrast experiments have been performed by tilting the specimen to 
determine the Burgers vectors of the helical dislocations. The contrast 
in certain helices is observed to vanish when the reciprocal lattice vector of 
the Bragg reflection producing the contrast is perpendicular to the axes of 
the helices (full details will be described elsewhere). The kinematical 
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theory of diffraction contrast from dislocations (Hirsch et al. 1958 a) shows 
that dislocations become invisible when their Burgers vectors are perpendi- 
cular to the reciprocal lattice vector. This observation therefore proves 
conclusively that the Burgers vectors of the helical dislocations are along 
their axes, as expected for dislocations with predominantly screw character 
which have climbed. 

The helical dislocations vary in radius and pitch, and very often the pitch 
is about equal to the radius in agreement with the observations of Amelinckx 
et al. (1957) on fluorite crystals (see for example figs. 1, 5 and 6). Figure 
1 (a), (b) and (c) shows helices of about 250 A radius and pitch which except 
at isolated points remain remarkably uniform along their lengths. In 
fig. 3 the helices have slightly smaller radii, while the helix at A in fig. 5 
has a radius of about 1500 A or greater. All these specimens were quenched 
from the same temperature 540°c. Figures 5 and 6 also show that the 
helices can be of different size in the same area (e.g. compare fig. 5 at A and 
B), and may have variable pitch and radius (fig. 6 at A.) The first effect 
may be due to a difference in Burgers vector of the dislocations. _Weertman 
(1957) has shown that if the force acting on a dislocation due to an internal 
stress is taken into account, as well as the chemical stress, the equilibrium 
form will depend on the Burgers vector. The orientation in fig. 5 is such 
that dislocations A and B could be helices of the same hand whose axes are 
at right angles, i.e. the helices could have perpendicular Burgers vectors. 

The vacancy concentration required to produce the observed climb has 
been estimated approximately by counting the number of turns of dis- 
location line in helices and loops on several micrographs. The thickness of 
the foil is known from the projected lengths of helices running through 
the foil at an angle, so that the number of turns V per unit volume can be 
worked out. The vacancy concentration is~7R?bN where R is the average 
helix (or loop) radius and bis the Burgers vector. For example, in fig. 1 (a), 
where the foil thickness is ~ 0-6 1, NV is ~5 x 10! and R ~ 250 A, correspon- 
ding to a vacancy concentration of ~3 x 10-°. In fig. 6, where the helices 
are larger V is ~5 x 10” and R~ 1000 A, so that the vacancy concentration 
works out to ~ 4:5 x 10°, i.e. of the same order of magnitude as in fig. 1 (a). 
No significant difference in vacancy concentration between material 
quenched from 500°c and 540°c could be detected. In fact micrographs of 
specimens quenched from these temperatures are very similar, the spread’ ti 
helix size in any one specimen being larger than any differences due to 
quenching temperature. The average value of the vacancy concentration 
for both these quenching temperatures was about 3 x 10-, although 
individual values ranged from about 10-° to 5x 10-5, In specimens 
quenched from 440 °c (below the solid solution temperature) there is a notice- 
able difference in the amount of climb which has taken place. Figure 7 
shows a typical area in material quenched from 440°; the helices are 
irregular, the average radius being ~ 70 4 and the pitch ~ 300-400 4 or more. 
This may be due to the fact that vacancies remain in solution after quenching 
(see $4). The vacancy concentration required to produce the climb in 
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typical specimens quenched from 440°c works out to ~ 2 x 10-*. However, 
even in these specimens some helices of larger diameter have occasionally 
been observed. 

One of the interesting features of the observations is the absence of large 
numbers of dislocation loops such as those studied by Hirsch et al. (1958 b) 
in quenched aluminium. Except in the neighbourhood of some helical 
dislocations and certain bands (see § 3.3), small loops (~ 200A diameter) 
never occur in large numbers. For example, in figs. 3 and 4 no evidence of 
loops in regions away from the helical dislocations is visible. When isolated 
loops occur they tend to be few in number and large in diameter (e.g. figs. 
11, 18 and 20). All these observations suggest that the vacancies have 
difficulty in nucleating loops in this material and that they prefer to 
migrate to dislocations as suggested by Thomas (1959). This is in marked 
contrast to the behaviour of vacancies in quenched aluminium. 


3.2. Geometry of the Helices 
3.2.1. Helices viewed side on. 

A helical dislocation when viewed perpendicular to its axis will (if regular) 
appear as asine wave. ‘This is very nearly the case in fig. 1 (a), (6) and (c). 
The normal to the foil surface in this area is close to [101] and the helices 
run almost parallel to the plane of the foil in the [101] direction. The 
original dislocations before climb may have been either in the (111) or 
(111) planes. This micrograph illustrates the very long lengths of the 
screw dislocations which have become helical; the dislocation A in fig. 1 (a) 
runs for about 44 u before it leaves the foil at the top and bottom surfaces. 
This finite length is due to the fact that the surface of the foil is not quite 
parallel to (101). Dislocations B and C on these micrographs appear to be 
longer (about 7p for B); this is undoubtedly due to the fact that these 
dislocations do not lie entirely along the same [101] line. For example, 
dislocation Cin fig. 1 (b) and (c) appears to consist of several helical segments 
in parallel [101] directions connected by short lengths of dislocation line 
so that the mean direction of this dislocation is not quite parallel to [101]. 
Assuming that before climb this dislocation was either in the (111) or (111) 
plane, the short segments turn out to lie at roughly 45° to the axes of the 
helices, i.e. at 45° to the Burgers vector. They therefore appear to be mixed 
dislocations of roughly equal edge and screw content. The climb ofa mixed 
dislocation has been considered by Amelinckx ef al. (1957); they argue 
that a mixed dislocation will tend to climb from both ends (assumed fixed) 
in the manner shown schematically in fig. 8 (taken from Amelinckx e¢ al. 
1957). The final result is a short length of mixed dislocation connecting 
two similar helical dislocations with displaced axes. Apart from the fact 
that little variation of radius and pitch along the helices is observed, the 
arrangement at C in fig. 1 (b) and (c) is qualitatively similar to that depicted 
in fig. 8. It is concluded that this dislocation was not entirely in the screw 
orientation when climb commenced. However, the helix at C in fig. 1 
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shows several displaced helical segments with connecting links and does not 
appear to be pinned at two points as shown in fig. 8. This suggests that the 
winding-up of the original dislocation into a helix has occurred simultane- 
ously at several points along its length, i.e. that the turns are not necessarily 
generated from two fixed points as in fig. 8. The uniformity in pitch and 
radius of the helices in fig. 1 also suggests that the climb process occurs 
fairly uniformly along the length of a screw dislocation. 


Fig. 8 


(‘Taken from Amelinckx et al. 1957.) Climb of a mixed dislocation pinned at 
Aand B. The Burgers vector is normal to the plane PN. The ends of 
the dislocations at A and B spiral in opposite directions introducing new 
turns. The dislocation can glide on the helicoidal surface containing the 
dislocation line and the Burgers vector. 


Figure | (a) at D and fig. 1 (b) at E and F illustrate a rather interesting 
effect. It appears that when a helix leaves the surface of the foil at a 
shallow angle only part of each successive turn enters the surface ; this gives 
rise to short segments of line which decreases in length towards the end of 
the helix. This is to be expected only if the zig-zag lines in this case are of 
projections of helices and not of any other configuration. This effect is also 
visible in many other cases, e.g. fig. 6 at A. 


3.2.2. Helices viewed at an angle 


When a regular helix is viewed at an angle to its axis other than 90° 
the projected shape develops cusps, and as the angle of tilt is increased these 
cusps turn into loops. ‘This sequence of effects is illustrated in fig. 9 (a) and 
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(b) where (a) represents the case of a right-handed helix and (6) the case of a 
left-handed helix. Helices of opposite hand are produced by climb of 
dislocations with opposite Burgers vectors. Many of the effects observed 
on the micrographs can be interpreted in terms of these ideas, although in 
some cases not without ambiguity. Figure 2(@) at A and fig. 2(b) at A 
show examples of projected helices with cusps of opposite sense. The 
normal to the foil in this area is near | 101], and the original serew dislocation 
would have been in the (111) plane either in the [O11] or [110] directions. 


Fig. 9 
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Projected images of helical dislocations. A: viewed perpendicular to axis 
of helix, B: viewed at positive angles, C: viewed at negative angles. 
(a) Represents the case of a right-handed helix, (b) represents the case 
of a left-handed helix. 


Thus the axes of the helices emerge from the foil at an angle of 30°. Since 
there are two possible axes ([011] and [110]) inclined at + 30° to the foil 
surface, it is not possible to decide in this case whether fig. 2 (a) at A repre- 
sents two parallel helices with opposite Burgers vectors (for example, case 
B in fig. 9 (a) and (b)), or two helices of the same hand inclined at positive 
and negative angles to the line of sight (for example, fig. 9 (a), cases Band C). 

Although in this case the orientation is such that the interpretation is 
ambiguous, some of the helices in fig. 2 (b) do have parallel and opposite 
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Burgers vectors. For example, the connected intertwined helices seen at 
A and B in fig. 2(b) can only be formed from helices with common axes 
(see below). Figure | (a) and similar areas in fig. 1 (6) and (¢) also illustrate 
the effect of inclination of the axis of the helix rather well. The inclined 
helix at G in fig. 1 (a) runs parallel to either the [011] or [110] directions, 
which are again inclined at + 30° to the foil surface. The cusp-like appear- 
ance of this dislocation is to be compared with the zig-zag appearance of the 
dislocations A and B on the same micrograph. 

In other areas where the orientation is less symmetrical, no overlapping 
of certain projected [110] directions occurs. In these cases it is possible to 
distinguish between helices of opposite Burgers vector if they appear parallel 
and wind in opposite senses. Figure 4 at A and B shows an example of this. 
The normal to the foil in this area is close to [103] so that the helices must 
lie along [011]; the original screws were probably in (111). This micro- 
graph also shows an interesting effect at C; the long straight dislocations are 
probably of edge orientation near the (111) plane. These are seen to have 
interacted with the helices at several places and appear to be held up by 
them. The dislocation D has apparently annihilated with the helix B 
giving rise to the features near C; this suggests that D is an edge dislocation 
with opposite Burgers vector to B. D however does not appear to have 
interacted with helix A in agreement with the conclusion that A and B have 
opposite Burgers vectors. A similar dislocation can be seen to have 
annihilated with one half of an isolated loop at E. 


3.2.3. Helices lying close to slip planes 


Groups of helices are often observed whose axial directions appear to lie 
close to a common {111} slip plane. Figure 3 shows a typical example. 
The normal to the foil is close to [101], and the axes of the helices lie either 
in [011] or [110]. If the original screws were in an inclined slip plane 
(either (111) or (111)), then the trace of such a plane should be parallel to 
[101]in this orientation. In fact all the helices in fig. 3 appear to be distri- 
buted about a mean plane which makes a trace about 5° away from this 
direction. ‘This slight discrepancy can be explained if the normal to the 
foil is not quite parallel to [101]. It is thought that the helices in fig. 3 
were originally screw dislocations generated by some source (or sources) 
made active by quenching strains. The screw dislocations may cross-slip 
slightly out of their slip planes and this may account for the rather irregular 
distribution of helices in fig. 3. However, this interpretation is uncertain 
because of the ambiguous effects discussed above associated with this orien- 
tation. It is not known for example whether the helices of opposite sense 
visible in fig. 3 are parallel helices of opposite hand, or non-parallel helices 
of the same hand. 

Many of the helices visible on the micrographs may have been generated 
in the same way from screws gliding on {111} slip planes, e.g. figs. 4 and 20, 
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3.2.4. Intertwined helices and connected helices of opposite hand 

Many examples have been observed of pairs of helices of opposite hand 
connected together at their ends. ‘Two types are commonly observed : 
(1) those in which the helices are intertwined and (2) those in which the 
helices are well separated and connected by a length of mixed dislocation, 
Figures 2 (6), 10, 11, and 16 show examples of both types. 


OXY _: 
00000000 
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Schematic representation of formation and interaction of helices of opposite hand 
(following Bontinck 1957). (a) Two screw dislocations with opposite 
Burgers vectors. (6) Intertwined helices of opposite hand produced by 
climb of screw dislocations in (a). (c) Closed system of intertwined 
helices formed by annihilation at A and B. (d) and (e) systems of 
loops, Lissajous-like figures and closed intertwined helices. 


Figure 2 (b) at A and B, fig. 10 at A and fig. 11 show intertwined helices. 
These are thought to be produced by the mechanism suggested by Bontinek 
(1957) to explain similar dislocation configurations in fluorite crystals. Two 
screw dislocations of opposite Burgers vectors lying close together (fig. 12 (a) 
climb into helices of opposite hand (fig. 12(b)). Eventually the helices 
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may attract each other and annihilate at the intersection points. If this 
happens at points such as A and B in fig. 12(b) a closed system of inter- 
twined helices of opposite hand is produced (fig. 12(c)). If the helices 
intersect at every turn a system of closed loops arranged along a line results 
(fig. 12 (d)), while if intersections occur at several points at random a system 
of loops, Lissajous-like figures, and intertwined helices may be produced. 
Many of the features visible on the micrographs can be explained in this 
way ; forexample fig. 2 (b) shows intertwined helices at A, B and C, Lissajous 
figures at D and K, and closed loops at F and G. Rows of closed loops are 
also visible in fig. 2 (a) at C and in fig. 18, 

It is interesting to consider a possible mechanism which can give rise to 
the two closely spaced screw dislocations required in the above explanation. 
Bontinck (1957) envisages a hairpin-shaped dislocation, both arms of which 
are nearly in the screw orientation. Such a dislocation might possibly 
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Prismatic glide of a closed loop of dislocation line formed by condensation of 
vacancies. Under a suitable uniform stress the edge segments at A and 
B can glide to A’ and B’. The long lengths of connecting dislocation are 
nearly in the screw orientation and can climb into helices of opposite 
hand (see fig. 14 (Pl. 64) and fig. 15 (Pl. 65)). 


result from the action of a stress on a closed loop formed from a collapsed 
disc of vacancies. Consider in fig. 13 a closed loop AB formed in this way. 
The loop can glide on the prismatic cylinder containing the dislocation line 
and the Burgers vector and such movement has in fact been observed by 
Hirsch et al. (1958b) for loops in quenched aluminium. The edge 
segments A and B of the loop will, under a suitable stress, glide in opposite 
directions to A‘ and B’ and will remain connected by long lengths of dis- 
location line of very nearly screw orientation. These dislocations will then 
be able to climb into helices of opposite sign in the manner suggested by 
Bontinck. The intertwined helices, such as at A and B in fig. 2 (6) and at A 
in fig. 10, may therefore arise from a single collapsed disc of vacancies. 
Figures 14 and 15 also support this hypothesis. At A these micrographs 
show elongated loops which may have been produced by glide of prismatic 
loops. Many of these elongated loops appear to run approximately 
parallel to the [110] directions as expected by theory. 
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An example of the second type of connected helix is shown in fig. 16. In 
this micrograph the helices of opposite hand are separated by a distance 
large compared with their radii. This seems to suggest that they may have 
been formed from a dislocation loop of large dimensions such as might be 
produced by a source of slip active during quenching. In fact many of 
the directions of such helices and their connecting lines seem to lie close 
to {111} planes. Figure 16 shows an area where the normal to the foil is 
close to [112]; the two parallel helices run in the [101] direction and were 
probably formed from a large dislocation loop lying in the (111) plane, the 
screw parts of which have climbed into helices. If this explanation is 
correct, and taking into account fig. 1 (a), (b) and (c) which shows that the 
screw components are very long, a loop from a source in this quenched 
material should be very elongated as shown schematically in fig. 17. The 
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Schematic diagram of the shape of a dislocation loop lying in (111) and glissile in 
this plane, inferred from many micrographs. The screw components are 
much longer than the edge components. 


edge components of the loop have moved much farther than the screw 
components. This observation is in agreement with the conclusion of 
Wilsdorf and Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf (1955), who arrived at the same idea 
from replica studies using a precipitation technique to decorate the dis- 
locations in Al-2°% Cu alloy. Thus many of the helices of opposite sense 
visible on other micrographs may have been connected with each other, 
although it is only in favourable cases such as fig. 16 that the connecting 
dislocation is included in the thin section of the foil. The screw com- 
ponents of the dislocation loops therefore appear to be less mobile than the 
edge components. This is presumably due to the fact that the screw 
components are rapidly converted into helices by climb and become 
immobile in the slip plane. In contrast to this the edge components 
can glide conservatively in the slip plane while climbing. 


3.3. Dislocation Loops 


Although in most areas vacancies appear to condense on screw 
dislocations to form helices, nevertheless closed loops of dislocation line 
have been observed in some regions. A distinction can be drawn between 
two types of loop which are commonly observed, i.e. loops arranged in 
rows and loops arranged randomly. 
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Examples of the first type are observed frequently, e.g. fig. 2 (a) at C, 
fig. 2(b) at F and G, and fig. 18 at Aand B. The dislocation loops appear 
from projection to be arranged in rows with a common [110] axial direction. 
In fig. 2(a) at C the axis of the loops emerges from the foil surface at an 
angle of 30°, while in fig. 18 rows of loops parallel to [101] at A and to [011] 
at B are visible. It is not known with certainty how these configurations 
are formed, but similar effects have been observed by Bontinck and 
Amelinckx (1957) and Bontinck (1957) in fluorite crystals, and their 
explanation mentioned in § 3.2.4 involving interaction of helices of opposite 
hand would account satisfactorily for the observed features. In support 
of this, fig. 18 shows that the loops at A and B have about the same diameter 
as neighbouring helices, suggesting that they have been formed from 
similar helices. Another possible mechanism giving rise to rows of loops 
(also suggested by Bontinck and Amelinckx) is the interaction of helical 
dislocations with screws of opposite sign. The basis of this mechanism is 
similar to the first but since one of the dislocations is not helical the spacing 
of the loops is doubled. The screws in this case must be generated after 
most of the residual screws have climbed into helices. Some evidence in. 
support of this view is available; fig. 2(a) at D and E shows long straight 
dislocation lines which seem to have interacted with helices like screws of 
opposite Burgers vector. 

An example of the second type of distribution of loops (bands of loops), 
is seen in fig. 19. These regions show loops of the type observed by 
Hirsch et al. (1958b) in quenched aluminium, but whereas in the latter 
case loops were observed to be uniformly distributed in the interior of 
grains, the distribution of loops in the quenched alloy is not uniform. In 
fact most regions show very few loops (see for example figs. 1 to 6). When 
small loops are observed in large numbers they appear to occur in bands 
(fig. 19) or near regions containing helical dislocations (fig. 15). The 
absence of large numbers of loops in most areas is in marked contrast to. 
aluminium quenched under similar conditions and implies that the 
nucleation of loops may be a difficult process in the quenched alloy. 
Figure 19 shows an area where three bands of loops are visible at A, B and. 
C. The normal to the foil in this area is close to [105], so that these bands 
run parallel to the traces of (111) slip planes which cut through the foil at 
an angle close to 45° in this orientation. The width of these bands can. 
therefore be explained if collapsed discs of vacancies have formed on or 
close to the (111) plane. In this area 10 bands (all running parallel) were 
counted in a distance of about 13. The average spacing between bands 
was about | y, and the loop size about 300 4 or greater. The loops appear: 
to be arranged randomly rather than in rows as in the previous case, and 
show no tendency to have hexagonal shapes. The projected shapes of 
the loops in fig. 19 are elongated and different loops appear to be elongated. 
in different directions. This is probably due to the fact that the loops lie 
on inclined planes. Assuming that the loops are roughly circular in shape 
and that they lie in planes perpendicular to the [110] directions, this 
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elongation in different directions suggests that the loops may have different 
Burgers vectors. For example some of the loops in fig. 19 may have [011] 
Burgers vectors, i.e. parallel to the axis of the helix at A; others may have 
[110] Burgers vectors. The explanation of these bands is not completely 
understood, but it is felt that they are almost certainly connected with the 
passage of dislocations along {111} planes, i.e. with slip bands. A possible 
explanation is that a gliding screw dislocation may collect vacancies 
during the quench which condense to form a single turn. The screw 
dislocation may then be pulled away leaving behind a closed loop. This 
explanation is consistent with the above suggestion that the loops have 
both [011] and [110] Burgers vectors since both these directions are 
possible Burgers vectors of dislocations gliding in (111). Such loops 
might act as nuclei for further vacancy condensation and might nucleate 
new loops in neighbouring regions. The details of this mechanism are 
however not clear at present. It is also important to note that there is 
very little evidence for the presence of dislocation lines other than loops in 
the bands of fig. 19. This is taken to mean that in this area the loops are 
nucleated by something left behind by the gliding dislocations. Other 
areas have been observed containing complex arrangements of helical dis- 
locations and also many small loops (e.g. fig. 15 and fig. 20 at A). These 
may be regions of slip bands containing gliding dislocations which have 
become helical. All these micrographs suggest that there is a strong 
tendency for collapsed discs of vacancies to nucleate in the slip bands. 

Some loops have been observed in the interior of grains away from slip 
bands and helical dislocations. Figure 20 shows a typical example; at 
B the loops are few in number and as large as 0-4, in diameter. It is very 
striking to compare the dimensions of the loops near B in fig. 20 and those 
near the helical dislocations at A on the same micrograph. All these 
observations seem to point towards an increased difficulty of nucleating 
loops in the alloy as compared with quenched aluminium. In the interior 
of grains away from slip bands few centres of nucleation (if any) are 
formed. The loops are therefore large and few in number. Appreciable 
nucleation of loops appears to occur only in the neighbourhood of slip 
bands. 


§ 4. Discussion 


The observations have shown that helical dislocations are produced by 
climb of screw dislocations in quenched Al-4%Cu alloys, and that 
their properties are as predicted by previous workers (Bontinck and 
Amelinckx 1957, Bontinck 1957, Amelinckx et al. 1957). The only 
difference between these new observations and those of the latter workers 
on fluorite crystals appears to be in the scale of the arrangement. The 
geometry of the helices and their modes of interaction with each other and 
with other dislocations to produce intertwined helices and loops all confirm 
the dislocation theory in detail. The dislocation rings emitted by sources 
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during quenching seem to be very elongated with long screw components ; 
this elongation is probably due to the fact that the screws climb rapidly 
into helices and become stuck. It also appears that vacancies can condense 
into dislocation loops (other than those formed by interaction of helices), 
and that the nucleation of small loops occurs relatively easily near certain 
bands, which are tentatively identified as slip bands, and appears to be 
difficult in most other regions. 

As regards the vacancy concentration required to produce the observed 
climb in specimens quenched from 540°C, the average value obtained 
(~3x 10-5) appears to be somewhat lower than in aluminium quenched 
from the same temperature (~ 10~4, Silcox, private communication), and 
lower than the value for the equilibrium concentration of vacancies at 
540°C in pure aluminium (~1-5~x 10~*) determined by Bradshaw and 
Pearson (1957) from resistivity measurements. The value obtained for 
specimens quenched from 440°C (~2 x 10~*) is considerably lower than 
the equilibrium concentration at 440°C calculated from the formula of 
Bradshaw and Pearson for pure aluminium (~3-5~x10~°). Assuming 
that the vacancy concentration is the same in Al-4°% Cu and Al at the 
same temperature, this seems to suggest that not all of the vacancies in 
equilibrium at high temperatures are able to migrate to dislocations after 
quenching, particularly after quenching from the lower temperature 
440°c, and that a considerable fraction of them may still be in solution. 
Although our estimates of vacancy concentration required to produce the 
observed climb are only preliminary and rather approximate, it is felt that 
if in error they would represent an overestimate of true concentration. 
Thus some of the vacancies may possibly remain ‘quenched-in’. This 
observation is in general agreement with the interpretation of electrical 
resistivity measurements of Panseri et al. (1958) on Al—Mg alloys of various 
compositions quenched from 550°c. These authors found that a con- 
centration of magnesium as low as 0-13at. °% was sufficient to suppress 
almost completely the annealing out at room temperature of the ‘ quenched - 
in’ resistivity due to vacancies which occurs in pure aluminium (Winten- 
berger 1957), and they suggest that this is strong evidence for most of the 
vacancies remaining in solution, possibly associated with solute atoms. 
Similar effects may be expected to occur in aluminium copper alloys, and 
‘quenched-in’ vacancies are presumably responsible for the observed 
kinetics of zone formation in the alloys as suggested by Federighi (1958) 
and DeSorbo et al. (1958). 

If a large fraction of vacancies remains in solution, this raises the 
interesting question of when the helices are formed during the quench. 
Weertman’s theory (1957) applies only to helices in equilibrium with a 
supersaturation of vacancies, and the conditions occurring during 
quenching are probably far from equilibrium conditions. It is possible 
that the observed helices may represent an approach towards equilibrium 
for some supersaturation conditions existing at a relatively high tempera- 
ture during the quench, where vacancies are sufficiently mobile, and that 
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these helices are ‘frozen-in’ at the lower temperatures. The pitch and 
radius of a helical dislocation would therefore be expected to depend not 
only on quenching temperature but also on quenching rate. Thus the 
poorly defined helices of small radius (fig. 7) observed in material quenched 
from 440°C may possibly be produced by quenching conditions in which 
the alloy does not remain at a high enough temperature for a sufficiently 
long time for appreciable climb of the dislocations to occur. The majority 
of the vacancies in this case are probably still in solution. It is interesting 
to note that Bradshaw and Pearson (1957) estimate a transition tem- 
perature of 470°c for aluminium above which not all the vacancies can be 
retained during the quench. Vacancies lost during the quench may be 
responsible for most of the climb observed in the alloy. Association with 
solute atoms probably prevents these ‘lost’ vacancies from nucleating 
loops homogeneously during the quench so that climb of dislocations is 
favoured preferentially. However, these remarks are rather speculative 
at present, and further experiments on the dependence of pitch and radius 
of the helices on quenching temperature are in progress. 

One of the features of the observations which is not understood at 
present is the origin of the large number of screw dislocations in the 
quenched alloys. It is not known for example whether most of these 
dislocations are produced by quenching strains, or whether they have 
remained in the metal even after annealing at 540°c. Some preliminary 
observations on furnace cooled specimens have shown an appreciable dis- 
location density suggesting that not all the dislocations are produced by 
quenching strains. There is also a marked difference in dislocation 
arrangement between quenched Al-4°% Cu alloy, which shows mainly 
helices, and quenched aluminium (Hirsch ef al. 1958b), which shows 
mainly loops. This is probably due to a higher residual dislocation density 
in the alloy and to the increased difficulty in nucleating loops as compared 
with pure aluminium. Evidence on the dependence of quenching effects 
on the concentration of copper in alloys of various compositions might also 
be useful in this context. 

It is also interesting to consider the results in relation to certain 
precipitation phenomena. It is well known from the results of several 
workers (Fink and Smith 1938, Gayler 1940, Castaing and Guinier 1949, 
Castaing 1949) that precipitation of the 6’ phase in Al-4% Cu alloys occurs 
preferentially at grain boundaries and slip bands, and at dislocations 
(Thomas and Nutting 1955, Wilsdorf and Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf 1955). 
The stress field around a dislocation of mainly edge character can be 
partially relaxed by segregation of smaller copper atoms to regions of 
compression. The higher concentration of solute atoms in the neighbour- 
hood of edge dislocations would therefore be expected to produce prefer- 
ential precipitation in these regions. The behaviour near a screw dis- 
location is not so clear since no dilatation occurs to the first order. How- 
ever, as the observations have shown, screw dislocations in quenched 
material are rapidly converted into helices in which the segments of 
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dislocation line have mainly edge character. Thus it seems very likely that 
precipitation would occur preferentially on these helices, and this may be 
the explanation of some of the precipitate patterns which have been 
observed (Thomas and Nutting 1955, Wilsdorf and Kuhlmann-Wilsdorf 
1955). The results also show that precipitation in slip bands is to be 
expected since as we have seen these bands contain helical dislocations 
and (or) closed loops of mainly edge character. 

Moreover, Seitz (1952) has suggested that the movement of copper 
atoms to precipitates during ageing is aided by formation of vacancy -copper 
atom pairs; this same mechanism has been invoked by Thomas (1959) 
to explain preferential precipitation at dislocations and the locking of 
dislocations in certain Al-Mg—Zn alloys. Thus the vacancies responsible 
for climb should also be effective in transporting copper atoms to the 
dislocations and in providing nuclei for further precipitation. Locking 
by segregation of copper atoms may also account for the very stable 
character of the helices; no movement of helical dislocations has ever 
been observed in the microscope. This certainly is an attractive hypo- 
thesis and requires further investigation. Experiments are now in 
progress to observe precipitation at dislocations directly in the thin foils. 
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Some New Yield Phenomena in Molybdenum 
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YIELD points in molybdenum have been observed by many workers 
(e.g. Johnson 1959) but so far no studies of strain ageing have been 
reported. The work described in this letter was undertaken as a 
preliminary survey of strain ageing in this metal and has revealed two 
yield phenomena, unconnected with strain ageing, not previously reported 
for a polycrystalline metal. 

A one-quarter inch diameter rod of molybdenum was prepared from an 
are-cast ingot by rolling and swaging, with suitable intermediate annealing 
treatments. The final swaging operation gave a reduction in area of about 
90%. The main interstitial impurities were carbon (~0-008%), nitrogen. 
(~0-003%) and oxygen (<0-001%). The rod was machined into twenty 
tensile test pieces of gauge length 0-75in. and diameter 0-lin. which 
were recrystallized by annealing in an argon atmosphere at about 1250°c 
for one hour. The final average grain diameter as determined by the 
linear intercept method on a transverse section was 0-03mm. The tensile 
tests were carried out on a Hounsfield tensometer modified to give a 
constant strain rate of 0-88 x 10~4sec"t. The specimens were prestrained 
to just beyond the Liiders strain region, removed from the tensometer, 
annealed for one hour at temperatures from 20° to 750°c and then 
retested. Annealing treatments up to 200°C were carried out in a silicone 
oil bath maintained to within +0-1°c of its nominal temperature ; above 
this temperature an argon atmosphere furnace was used that could only 
be controlled to within + 5°c. 

Figure 1 (a) shows a typical load-elongation curve obtained during the 
prestraining treatment and fig. 1(b) that obtained on retesting the same 
specimen after resting it for one hour at room temperature. Two points 
should be noted. First, that there is a drop in stress in the middle of the 
Liiders strain region and, secondly, that there is a step in the curve on 
retesting. The Liiders strain anomaly was observed in every specimen 
although its position and shape varied. The step observed on retesting 
was insensitive to annealing temperature and a further experiment in 
which the rest period was restricted to about 20 sec at room temperature 
gave a similar result. A yield point reappeared after annealing at 570°c 
and above and the yield drop increased in magnitude with the annealing 
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(a) A typical load—elongation curve obtained whilst prestraining a recrystallized 
tensile specimen at room temperature. 

(6) A load-elongation curve for the same specimen obtained by retesting after 
removing the stress and resting for one hour at room temperature. 


Fig. 2 
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Load-elongation curves for three specimens retested after prestraining and. 
annealing at (a) 535°, (b) 570° and (c) 640°c. 
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temperature. The fall in stress during the Liiders elongation did not 
return at any temperature up to 750°c but was observed in specimens 
which had been recrystallized by annealing at 1250°c for one hour. 
Load-elongation curves for three specimens retested after prestraining 
and annealing at 535°, 570° and 640°c are shown in fig. 2. 

In order to explain the fall in stress observed in the Liders strain region, 
we suggest that during the first part of the Liiders elongation dislocation 
pile-ups occur at sub-grain boundaries and the strain is propagated from 
one sub-grain to the next and where necessary across grain boundaries. 
This is followed by the collapse of the sub-grain boundaries and a 
further propagation of strain through the specimen as larger pile-ups are 
produced in the longer lengths of slip plane made available. It might 
be expected that an increase in stress would be observed before the 
collapse of the sub-grain boundaries and in fact a small increase was 
observed in several cases. Alternatively the effect could be explained by 
supposing that during the Liiders elongation a second Liiders band starts 
from the opposite end of the specimen causing the stress required. to 
maintain the same strain rate to fall. At the moment we cannot offer a 
satisfactory explanation for the stepped load—elongation curves, neither 
can we attribute the return of the yield point to any specific impurity. 
It seems unlikely that the step is the result of an ageing process and it 
presumably arises from the locking of dislocations by some intersection 
mechanism on unloading. It is interesting to note that, because 
molybdenum has a body-centred cubic structure, this locking must be 
due to something other than the Cottrell-Lomer barriers which Makin 
(1958) invokes to explain unloading effects in copper single crystals. 
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In the usual method of thinning metallic test-pieces by electrolytic 
polishing for investigation of their structure by transmission in the electron 
microscope (‘Tomlinson 1958), the specimen is coated with varnish leaving 
a ‘window’ on both sides of the foil. For the present work this has been 
modified by leaving a window on one side only, so that on polishing one 
surface is preserved. The varnish is then dissolved away. 

The surface detail which is retained aids the interpretation of dislocation 
arrays in deformed material. In stainless steel extended 2%, rows of 
dislocations similar to those found in rolled material (Whelan, Hirsch and 
Horne 1957) may now often be seen associated with a permanently visible 
trace (fig. 1, Pl. 67). The traces may be shown by electron diffraction to 
correspond to the intersection of a (111) slip plane with the surface of the 
specimen. They appear at one end only of the dislocations, that is, on 
one surface. Thus they show where slip planes intersect the preserved 
surface. The slip traces visible in fig. 1 help to determine that this is a 
case of slip in two (111) planes, the planes being roughly parallel and 
perpendicular to the surface. It may be noted that not all traces show 
associated dislocations, for example fig. 2 (Pl. 67), where a (111) plane is 
approximately parallel to the surface. 

Surface effects may be of particular importance in the case of fatigue, 
and a comparative investigation is being made of tensile and fatigue 
specimens. In aluminium coarse slip traces may be observed, in for 
example a specimen fatigued for 5x 10° cycles (approximately half the 
fatigue life) at 135+120 Kg/em?. However, of the dislocations observed 
in these foils, none have yet been found associated with the slip traces. 
This may be because of the mobility of dislocations in aluminium, and 
further metals are being studied. 

Figure 3 (PI. 68) illustrates another application of the technique, showing 
crystallographic growths on the surface of a 0-0025 cm foil of heavily rolled 
spectroscopically pure aluminium annealed in vacuo (~10-*mm) for 
six hours. There is a tendency for the shape to be hexagonal (initially 
triangular) on a (111) surface, and square on a (100) surface. The fringes 
observable within some of the growth outlines (fig. 4, Pl. 68) are presumably 
moiré patterns (Bassett ef al. 1958) due to misorientation between the 
substrate and growth lattices, and give an indication of the imperfections 
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present (probably in the substrate). Here the fringes are parallel to the 
(112) intersection of (110) planes with the near (111) surface. Dislocations 
are visible for example along the direction of the arrows. These growths 
may be similar to the larger crystallographic platelets observed optically 
by Forsyth et al. (1958) on the surface of Al-Mg alloys annealed in vacuo, 
and are being further investigated. The possible effects of vacuum anneal - 
ing on the fatigue properties of test-pieces must clearly be considered. 
This technique could be applied to many investigations. Structural 
changes with distance from the surface could be studied by reducing one 
surface of test-pieces by varying amounts, and then completing the 


thinning from the opposite side. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Elementary Statistical Physics. By C. Krrreu. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc.) [Pp. 228.] 64s. 


A FEw years ago Professor Kittel wrote a textbook on solid state physics which 
has been a great success and has served to define a syllabus of what every 
physicist ought to know in that particular branch of the subject. His new 
textbook shows the same ambitious scope in introducing fresh topics to students; 
he discusses, for example, the Wiener—Khintchine theorem, the Onsager 
reciprocal relations, the Boltzmann transport equation, and the Kramers-— 
Kronig relations. It may be stretching a point to label these ‘ statistical 
physics ’, let alone *‘ elementary statistical physics ’, but they are undoubtedly 
interesting and significant topics. At the same time he aims to expound the 
basic principles of statistical mechanics, using the Gibbs method, up to a level 
sufficiently advanced for most non-specialists. His discussion of some of these 
principles—of the concept of phase space and Liouville’s theorem, for example, 
or of indistinguishability in quantum mechanics and the range of application 
ot Fermi—Dirac and Bose—Einstein statistics—could be criticized; on the 
other hand the way in which he introduces entropy at a very early stage and 
identifies it subsequently with the thermodynamic parameter is elegant and 
convincing. Altogether the book could be of considerable value if used in the 
manner that its author probably intended, i.e. to supplement a rather detailed 
course of lectures or for later reference by a research student wanting to clear 
his mind about particular points. It is hardly suitable, however, for an under- 
graduate who knows little of the subject beforehand, because there is not 
enough argument in words to accompany the neat mathematical development. 
Moreover, the 45 sections that compose the book are often inadequately linked, 
so that it is difficult to read consecutively, particularly towards the end. 
5 Wedd tied ER 


Kinetic Theory of Gases. By R. D. Present. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc.) [Pp. 280.] 60s. 


Tuts is a substantial textbook, intended for the final year of an honours course 
in physics. It concerns kinetic theory only, no space being devoted to statis- 
tical mechanics. This restriction may be regretted, since so many of the 
interesting topics in kinetic theory, such as the Maxwell Distribution Law or 
Brownian Motion, can be analysed so much more powerfully by statistical 
methods. It is clear, however, that the author is primarily interested in 
transport theory and he goes into this branch of the subject in considerable 
detail, criticizing the traditional mean free path method and developing an 
alternative approach based on considerations of momentum transfer. The 
book contains some interesting material, but it is a trifle heavy-handed in style. 
Kinetic theory arguments can usually be presented in very simple terms, if all 
that is aimed at is a vivid understanding of the physical principles involved, 
and numerical exactitude is not required. Otherwise they can be discussed 
rigorously, which requires laborious and tedious mathematics. Professor 


Present is inclined to strike an unhappy mean between these two extremes. 
SNe A 


Statistical Physics. By L. D. Lanpav and E. M. Lirsurrz, translated by 
E. Peierls and R. F. Peierls. (London: Pergamon Press, 1958.) [Pp. 484.] 
80s. 

Ir is difficult to praise too highly this second volume of the Landau and Lifshitz 

treatise, which should be on the shelves of every theoretical physicist, and 
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constantly read, both for the wide range of problems and methods which it 
contains and for the insight it shows into apparently old and worn-out subjects. 
The translation is perfect, and the format of good quality. There is only one 
serious defect, which greatly lessens its use as a book of reference: the index 
is quite inadequate. For example, to find “ Onsager relations one must not 
look there, or at, say, ‘‘ Irreversible Processes, Thermodynamics of’; one must 
guess from “ Kinetic coefficients” that this is the subject of $119. Again, 
neither “Dispersion relation” nor “ Kramers—Kronig relation” is indexed, 
but only “ Susceptibility, generalized”. Also, surely, in a book of this size 
and standing, we might have something better for the reference to the literature 
than, say (R. E. Peierls, 1934 and L. Landau, 1937) without chapter, verse, 
journal, volume, or page. It is almost true that Landau and Lifshitz have said 
better all that was in the original papers, but the reader should learn to discover 
that for himself. J.M. Z. 


A History of Technology. Volume V. The Late Nineteenth Century c. 1850- 
c. 1900. Edited by C. Stnczur, E. J. Houmyarp, A. R. Hats, and T. I. 
Witiiams. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958.) [Pp. 888.] 168s. 


Tuts beautifully produced volume completes the series which is doing so much 
to stimulate enquiry into the way our material civilization arose. Although 
we now take for granted many of the inventions which are here described, it is a 
period still within living memory. It also has its lesson, for there is a clear 
picture of Britain, the industrial giant of 1850, living on its fat, and falling 
behind Germany and the United States in technical progress. The failure of 
the governing élite to appreciate the need for a new scale and style of education, 
to match the new processes and machines which managers had to instal and 
workmen to use, has its echoes today. 

The problem of presentation is greatest in this volume, for many develop- 
ments, especially in the older industries, were very technical, and not easily 
explained in a short essay. Nevertheless, the standard is exceptionally high. 
The weaknesses, here and there, are not lack of accuracy or clarity but tenden- 
cies towards antiquarianism, the urge to describe superficially each separate 
invention or new model, as if it were an item in a museum collection, instead of 
concentrating on the problems which the inventors had to face, and the basic 
solutions which they found. Now that the facts have been established, historians 
of science must proceed to theories and explanations if they are to make their 
discipline a part of general knowledge. 

One naturally wonders how much ‘ pure ’ science had to do with the progress 
of the applied arts. The chemical and electrical industries obviously cannot 
be separated from “ Natural Philosophy ’. Civil engineering, also, owed much 
to theoretical studies by the most distinguished mathematicians of the day 
(although we note, on p. 492 a familiar situation “ Maxwell’s treatment [of the 
loaded chain and arch] was difficult, and probably few engineers read the 
Philosophical Magazine in which it was printed ’’). One suspects also that the 
design of prime movers was more influenced by the new science of thermo- 
dynamics than is allowed in the text. On the other hand it was to be another 
half century before many industries—ceramics, glass, rubber, photography, 
textiles—were to be amenable to the same deliberate planning from sound 
general theories as was then possible in the production of heavy chemicals and 
dye stuffs on the construction of railway systems. What then passed for 
science was very often merely more care in the controls of material and 
conditions of manufacture, and some empirical experiments in the cookery 
book manner to find the optimum recipe. pe MN Zee 
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Statistical Theory of Irreversible Processes. By R. E1sENsoutrz. (Oxford, 
1958.) [Pp. 83.] 8s. 6d. 

THE aim of this little book is sound: to give a united account of the theories of 
dissipative processes in gases, liquids, and solids. Unfortunately, the con- 
densation of a highly mathematical subject into such a small volume is not 
easy, and has not really succeeded. Whilst the derivation of the formulae 
for classical gases is fairly complete, and there are useful comments on the 
status of the theory of viscosity and thermal conductivity in liquids,- the 
sections on quantum statistics are too brief and superficial to be helpful either 
to beginners or to experts. There are also numerical misprints in the mathe- 
matical formulae, and the documentation is inadequate. It would have been 
better if the author had concentrated on a clear and accurate survey of one 
topic, or else had written a much larger book. J. M. Z. 


Solid State Physics.—Advances in Research and Application, Volume 7. By 
FREDERICK SEITZ and Davin TuRNBULL. (New York: Academic Press Inc.) 
[Pp. 525.] Price 96s. 


THE seventh volume of this invaluable series contains notably a long and 
exhaustive review by Calloway of the electron band theory in solids and 
articles by Klemens on lattice thermal conductivity and by Huntington on 
the elastic constant of crystals. The editors are to be congratulated on the 
thorough coverage which they continue to give of the subject. N.F.M. 


Growth and Perfection of Crystals. Edited by R. H. Doremus, B. W. Roperts 
and Davip TurnspuLty. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959.) 
[Pp. xvui+609.] £5. 


Tus book, edited by Doremus and other scientists on the staff of the General 
Electric Laboratories of Schenectady, New York, contains the papers given at 
a conference in Cooperstown, New York, in August, 1958. The speed of 
publication is remarkable, and the organizers are warmly to be congratulated 
on this, as on the quality of the production. The main headings are: Growth 
of whiskers, properties of whiskers, growth of crystals of the solvent phase, 
erowth of crystals of the solute phase, crystallization of polymus. N. F. M. 


Fourier Transforms and X-ray Diffraction. By H. Lipson and C. A. Taytor. 
(London: G. Bell and Son, 1958.) [Pp. 76.] 18s. 6d. 


THis book has been written to provide an introduction to Fourier-transform 
theory that will serve as a basis for those who wish to apply the theory to x-ray 
diffraction. In the introductory chapter the authors show in a simple way the 
particular applicability of the Fourier-transform to the problem of the dif- 
fraction of x-rays by crystals. A few short chapters are then devoted to 
developing the more relevant details of the theory of Fourier-transforms; no 
effort has been made to achieve complete mathematical rigidity, and as a 
result the text should readily be understood by the average third-year student 
of Physics. The last part of the book is given over to consideration of some 
practical applications of the Fourier-transform to problems of x-ray diffraction, 
and in the appendices the results of calculations made on a hypothetical structure 
are shown in a large number of diagrams, which illustrate many of the points 
made in the text. 
In addition to providing a very readable introduction for those studying 
problems of x-ray diffraction for the first time, this book may also serve as a 
reminder of the essential simplicity of the Fourier-transforms to those who are 
more familiar with the subject. Pada Bb; 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The following reprints have appeared as Dover books: 


The Theory of the Properties of Metals and Alloys. By N. F. Mort, and 
H. Jones. 


Theoretical Mechanics: An Introduction to Mathematical Physics. By J. 8. 
Ames, and F. D. MuRNAGHAN. 


Statics and the Dynamics of a Particle. By W. D. MacMinian. 
Vector Analysis with an Introduction to Tensor Analysis. By A. P. WILLS. 
Introduction to Bessel Functions. By F. BowMan. 


The Fundamental Principles of Quantum Mechanics with Elementary Applica- 
tions. By EH. C. Kemsie. 


An Introduction to Fourier Methods and the Laplace Transformation. By 
P. FRANKLIN. 


Quantum Electrodynamics. By J. ScHWiINGER. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the views 
expressed by their correspondents. | 
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Boundary migration and crystallites (x 100). 
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Fig. 3 


Whisker growths occurring just below the solidus temperature (x 100). 


Fig. 4 


Crystal facet on tip of whisker formed just below the solidus temperature 
( x 2500). 
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Whisker grown above solidus temperature showing fluted construction (x 50). 
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CAPTIONS TO PLATES 


1. Helical dislocations viewed side on in Al-4°/ Cu quenched from 540°c. 
The helices run parallel to [101]. Figure 1 (a) at the left joins fig. 1 (b) 
at the right; similarly for fig. 1 (b) and (c). C: helical segments joined 
by straight segments. D, E, and F: short lines produced by successive 
turns of helices intercepted by the foil surface. G: helix lying in an 
inclined [110] direction. Mag. x 30 000. 


bo 


Al-4°% Cu quenched from 540°c. (a) A, B: inclined helices with 
cusps of opposite sense. C: rows of loops. D, E: helices which have 
interacted with screws of opposite Burgers vector. (b) A, B: inter- 
twined helices. D, E: Lissajous-type figures. F, G: rows of loops. 
Mag. x 30 000. 


. 3. Helices lying close to slip planes. Note the helices of opposite sense. 


Note also the absence of loops in regions away from the helices. 
Quenched from 540°C. Mag. x 40 000. 


4. Al-4° Cu quenched from 540°c. The normal to foil is close to [103]; 
the helices run parallel to [O11]. A, B: helices of opposite hand without 
ambiguity. D: probable edge dislocation. C: annihilation. — E: 
interaction with a loop. Mag. x 30 000. 


. 5. <A, B: helices of different radius and pitch. The helix A has a radius of 


~15004. A and B may be two helices with perpendicular Burgers 
vectors. Quenched from 540°c. Mag. x 30000. 


x. 6. Region showing large helices. A: parts of loops from subsequent turns 


of the helix. Quenched from 540°c. Mag. x 30 000. 


. 7. Poorly developed helices typical of material quenched from 440°c. 


The pitch of the helices appears to be about 300-400 A or greater. Note 
the small average radius of the helices. Mag. x 30 000. 


. 10. A: intertwined helices running parallel to [101]. Loops such as at B 


may result from interactions of the helices (see fig. 12). Quenched 
from 540°c. Mag. x 40 000. 


11. Intertwined helices of opposite hand running parallel to [011]. 
Quenched from 540°c. Mag. x 40 000. 


_14. Region showing loops and helices running parallel to [011]. The 


normal to the foil is close to [103]. The elongated loop at A may be 
formed by prismatic glide of a loop in the [011] direction (see fig. 13). 
Quenched from 540°c. Mag. x 40 000. 


.15. Complex arrangement of helices and loops. Some of the loops appear 


to be less than 1004 in diameter. Note the elongated loops, e.g. at A. 
Quenched from 540°c. Mag. x 30 000. 


_16. Connected helices of opposite hand. The normal to the foil is close 


to [112]; helices run parallel to [101]. Quenched from 500°c. 
Mag. x 30 000. 


18. Region showing rows of loops and helices. The normal to the foil 
is close to [105]. Rows of loops at A and B probably run parallel to [101] 
and [O11]. Quenched from 500°c. Mag. x 30 000. 


19. A, B and C: bands of irregularly arranged loops parallel to the 
traces of (111) planes. The width of the bands is about equal to the 
projected width of the (111) slip planes. The bands may be due to 
collapsed discs of vacancies forming on or close to slip planes active 
during quenching. Normal to the foil is close to [105]. Quenched 
from 500°c. Mag. x 30 000. 


_ 20. Region containing helices and loops of small diameter near A. Note 


the very large loops near B. Quenched from 500°C. Mag. x 30 000. 
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steel. 


Shp traces not showing a 


ociated dislocations, in stainless steel. 
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Fig. 3 


Fig. 4 


Moiré patterns within growth outlines. 


